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LORADO  TAFT ,  April  29 , I860-  October  30 ,  1956 
,        Friends  to  Finish. His, Work  _  —  %  — 

In  accordance  with  Lor ado  Taf t ' s  last  request  five  nationally 
known  sculptors,  under  the  title  of  "Lorado  Taft  Associates",  will 
complete  the  unfinished  work  "Revolutionary  War  Group"  symbolizing  the 
cooperative  spirit  of  the  courageous  pioneers,  willing  to  sacrifice 
and  suffer  to  assist  the  Colonial  army  in  winning  the  War  of  Inde- 
pendence.  The  Lorado  Taft  Associates  are:  Leonard  Cruenelle,  sculptor; 
Nellie  V.  Walker,  sculptor  and  hostess  in  the  Taft  Studio  for  many 
years;  Mary  V.  Webster,  sculptor,  whose  memorial  bust  of  Taft  was 
recently  unveiled  at  his  birth  place  Elmwood,  Illinois;  Frederick  K. 
Torrey,  known  for  his  stone  and  metal  work  on  the  Louisiana  capitol  at 
Baton  Rouge;  and  Otis  F.  Johnson,  architect.   Each  of  these  were  close- 
ly associated  with  Taft  in  his  interesting  studio  at  6016  Ingleside 
Avenue,  Chicago. 

Lorado  Taft,  through  his  lectures,  carried  the  message  of  art 
fa.rther  and  reached  a  greater  number  of  people  in  all  walks  of  life 
than  most  artists,  and  had  a  special  opportunity  in  being  sent  by  the 
U.  S.  Government  to  France  that  our  American  soldiers,  when  on  leave, 
might  catch  a  glimpse  of  the  beauty  of  France  and  her  art.   The  Art 
Extension  Committee  of  the  University  of  Illinois  was  his  conception, - 
"the  primary  object  of  which  is  to  assist  in  making  art  a  more  potent, 
elevating  force  in  the  lives  of  the  people  of  Illinois.   It  aims  to 
help  the  people  to  discover  beauty  in  nature  and  enjoy  it,  and  to 
stimulate  the  production  of  beautiful  things. "   Twice  each  year  a  large 
group  of  people  make  pilgrimages  to  interesting  parts  of  the  state  and 
to  Chicago.   They  visit  historic  shrines  and  galleries,  listen  to 
constructive  lectures  on  art  and  for  years  Lorado  Taft  has  forcefully 
told  this  group  of  people  that,  "Art  is  what  life  is  for.   Life  is 
ghastly  without  Art"  and  adds  "The  home  town  is  the  dearest  place  on 
earth,  why  not  make  it  the  most  beautiful?" 
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"Great  art  demands  oasslon-te  aotarecl'tlon,"    Is   the  belief  of  Lor~do 
Taft,  creator  of  the  Urbana  Lincoln.     When  Taft  opened  his  moder,t   studio  in  the 
western  metropolis,  Chicago,  he  f->und  it  necessary  to  become  an  evangelist  of 
art  as  well  ns  a  creator,  and  1  ctured  frequently. 

The  statue  at  Urbana,  unwell ed  in  1927,  was  made  possible  through 
a  provision  in  the  will  of  !*••  J.  0.  Cunningham,  carrying  out  a  wish  of  her  hue- 
band  that  ^12,000  be  set  pelde  for  the  erection  of  an  appropriate  statue  honor- 
ing Abraham  Lincoln  ^tx  m  Judge  Cunningham  through  his  law  oractice  had  known. 

It  shows  the  y~ung  lawyer  Lincoln  who  travelled  through  Urbana  on 
the  circuit.     It  was  designed  to   stnnd  in  front  of  the  Urbana-Lincoln  hotel 
which  is  on  the  site  of  one  of  the  taverns  where  Lincoln  occasionally  stopped 
while  holding  court  in  Urbana,  but  a  change  of  location  later  resulted  In  the 
final  establishment  of  the  statue  in  O^rle  Park. 

"How  he,  pith  fingers  in  the  wet  clay,  could  have  kept  himself  from 
fashioning  •  Lincoln  long  ago  seems  a  matter  for  wonder,"   says  a  New  fork  writer 
Of  Taft. 
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LORADO  TAFT  AND  THE  WESTERN  SCHOOL 
OF  SCULPTORS  :  A  GROUP  OF  MEN  AND 
WOMEN  WHO  ARE  FINDING  A  NEW  AND 
VITAL  EXPRESSION  IN  ART  BY  RECORDING 
THE  SIMPLEST  PHASES  OF  LIFE  AND  WORK 

I  HE  work  of  the  more  notable  of  the  Western  sculptors 
was  represented  during  the  past  month  at  the  Art  In- 
stitute, Chicago,  in  connection  with  a  general  exhibit 
made  by  artists  of  Chicago  and  its  vicinity.  Among 
much  that  was  of  interest,  the  most  significant  work 
was  that  shown  by  Mr.  Lorado  Taft,  who  is  already 
being  acclaimed  not  only  as  the  greatest  of  our  Western 
sculptors  in  individual  expression,  but  also  as  the  man  who  pre- 
eminently has  done  most  for  the  development  of  sculpture  in  the 
West.  Mr.  Taft  has  not  only  given  aid  and  encouragement  to  all 
artistic  endeavor  whenever  or  wherever  it  could  be  discovered,  but 
in  addition  has  created  a  school  of  modern,  vital,  human  art  of  which 
he  is  not  only  the  inspiration  but  the  beloved  master.  With  but  one 
or  two  exceptions,  all  the  exhibitors  represented  at  the  Sculptors' 
Exhibition  in  February  had  received  encouragement  from  Lorado 
Taft,  and  had  worked  at  one  time  or  another  in  his  atelier,  and 
although  the  foremost  of  these  pupils,  Charles  J.  Mulligan,  Leonard 
Crunelle,  Frederick  C.  Hibbard,  and  Nellie  Walker,  are  now  work- 
ing in  independent  studios,  they  still  keep  in  close  touch  with  the 
man  to  whom  they  owe  not  only  the  richest  sympathy,  understand- 
ing and  instruction,  but  also  the  gratitude  due  every  pioneer  in  art 
matters. 

Regarding  the  work  exhibited,  as  a  whole  it  reveals  the  satis- 
factory fact  that  in  both  inspiration  and  expression  it  is  distinctly 
and  vigorously  modern.  It  belongs  to  us  and  our  art  growth  as  a 
country.  The  different  examples  show  the  variation  of  the  indi- 
viduality of  different  workers,  but  in  general  it  stands  for  our  own 
success  or  blunders  as  a  nation.  It  has  sprung  out  of  the  natures  of 
the  people  who  are  indigenous  to  this  soil  and  who  have  had  the 
rare  perception  and  keen  artistic  instinct  that  finds  art  values  in  in- 
timate environment.  The  work  is  frank,  honest,  creative,  work  to 
make  Americans  glad  and  Europeans  interested. 

The  position  of  honor  at  the  south  end  of  the  hall  of  sculpture 
was  naturally  given  to  Lorado  Taft.  The  work  shown  was  a  group 
of  twelve  colossal  figures  illustrating  the  most  dramatic  moment  in 
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them,  I  experienced  the  deepest  emotion  while  modeling  the  faces 
of  the  blind.     The  pathos  of  helpless  endeavor  in  the  posture  of  the 
figures,  the  hands  reaching  upward  into  empty  air,  appealed  to  the 
sympathies  of  my  assistants  as  well  as  myself.     It  is  not  a  work  of 
art  that  can  serve  a  purpose  of  utility,  but  it  has  its  mission  like  the 
ancient  drama,  to  purify  the  emotions  through  the  sense  of  tragedy, 
and  it  is  enough  if  it  has  caused  one  to  stop  and  ponder."    In  truth, 
"Such  passion  here, 
Such  agonies,  such  bitterness  of  pain, 
Seem  so  to  tremble  through  the  tortured  stone 
That  the  touched  heart  engrosses  all  the  view." 

MISS  NELLIE  V.  WALKER'S  group,  "Her  Son,"  which  was 
awarded  the  first  sculpture  prize  given  by  the  Exhibition 
Committee  of  the  Municipal  Art  League,  was  placed  at  the 
right  of  "The  Blind."  The  greatness  of  mother  love  is  here  vividly 
portrayed,  and  one  feels  in  this  work  the  enveloping  tenderness  and 
fine  dignity  that  made  holy  the  madonnas  of  the  masters.  The 
woman,  draped  in  flowing  garments  and  wearing  a  head  covering,  is 
seated.  She  bends  forward  with  her  arm  about  the  youth  at  her 
side,  gazing  tenderly  into  his  face.  The  lad,  clad  in  a  girdled  tunic, 
seems  lost  in  devotional  rapture,  his  face  uplifted  as  if  seeing  a  vision. 
It  is  a  countenance  of  boyish  nobility. 

"This  conception  of  mother  and  child  has  haunted  me  for  years," 
said  Miss  Walker,  standing  before  her  work  in  the  gallery.  "It  is  a 
labor  of  leisure  and  of  love.  My  statue  and  monument  of  Mr. 
Stratton  of  Colorado  being  completed,  I  began  this  model  in  the  in- 
terval between  portrait  busts.  The  figure  of  the  mother  grew  rap- 
idly and  her  face  took  expression  in  a  moment  of  inspiration,  but 
the  inquiring  innocence  of  the  child  awed  before  the  vision  of  life, 
that  had  appeared  in  my  mental  conception,  eluded  me  for  days.  I 
watched  children  everywhere  to  help  me  to  find  the  soul  of  youth 
for  my  work.  But  above  all  was  my  desire  to  secure  a  feeling  of 
divine  repose.  If  the  group  seems  monumental,  it  is  the  influence 
of  my  early  training.  When  a  child  I  spent  much  time  in  a  marble 
yard  with  my  father  in  Iowa.  I  learned  to  cut  marble,  and  the 
thought  of  how  a  composition  will  materialize  in  stone  seems  to  con- 
trol my  execution  and  my  designs  as  well." 

Miss  Walker  ably  assists  Mr.  Taft  in  the  work  of  his  studio,  and 
is  devoted  to  her  work.  She  has  a  winning  personality  and  a  fine 
sort  of  enthusiasm  that  makes  work  to  her  a  rare  pleasure. 
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Maeterlinck's  great  drama,  "The  Blind."  Mr.  Taft's  conception  of 
the  symbolism  of  the  play  and  the  reason  for  its  inspiration  to  him 
is  most  interesting  when  given  in  his  own  words: 

"After  I  had  read  the  play,  that  wonderful  tragedy  whose  sym- 
bolism expressed  the  great  longing  of  all  humanity  for  light  in  life, 
the  group  shaped  itself  in  my  dreams.  It  refused  to  vanish,  and  as 
it  exhibited  the  concentration  of  a  powerful  emotion  within  the 
canons  of  sculptural  composition,  I  made  a  small  model  to  see  how 
it  would  appear  in  the  clay.  This  impressed  me  to  such  a  degree 
that  I  spent  all  my  leisure  constructing  a  larger  group,  which  my 
friends  found  vastly  interesting,  but  they  expressed  themselves  as 
satisfied  that  the  problem  should  not  be  worked  again.  However, 
the  profound  truth  underlying  the  drama  urged  me  on.  It  is  a 
theme  that  my  mind  dwells  upon,  this  sounding  of  the  human  soul, 
questioning  the  future  and  longing  for  light.  A  similar  thought  in- 
spired my  group,  'The  Solitude  of  the  Soul,'  in  which,  as  in  'The 
Blind,'  the  great  beyond  is  veiled  from  humanity,  and  man  and 
woman  lean  upon  one  another  groping  through  life,  seeking  to  solve 
its  mystery." 

In  the  Maeterlinck  drama,  a  company  of  the  blind,  old  and 
young,  men  and  women,  sane  and  mad,  are  gathered  in  an  asylum 
upon  an  island  watched  over  by  nuns  and  an  aged  priest.  The 
latter  takes  his  sightless  wards  to  walk  in  the  forest,  and  becoming 
weary,  for  he  is  very  old,  he  seats  the  men  on  one  side  and  the  women 
on  the  other,  and  placing  himself  near  them  falls  into  eternal 
sleep.  As  the  night  comes  on  the  forlorn  company  question  one  an- 
other in  a  trivial  manner,  just  as  men  so  often  deal  with  the  prob- 
lems of  life.  As  the  night  grows  chill  and  the  snow  begins  to  fall, 
the  blind  rise,  and  groping  toward  one  another  find  the  leader  among 
them  cold  in  death.  The  cry  of  the  infant  in  the  arms  of  the 
young  blind  mad  woman  awakens  them  to  hope.  They  remember 
that  the  child  cries  when  it  sees  the  light  and  the  young  woman, 
whom  they  call  beautiful,  exclaims,  "It  sees!  It  sees!  It  must  see 
something,  it  is  crying,"  and  grasping  the  child  in  her  hands  she 
pushes  before  the  anxious  ones  seeking  relief,  and  holds  it  aloft 
above  their  heads  that  it  may  give  token  when  help  is  near. 

"My  group  illustrates  this  climax  of  the  scene,"  Mr.  Taft  ex- 
plained. "It  does  not  point  to  the  hopeless  note  of  Maeterlinck  at 
the  close.  The  hope  that  a  little  child  shall  lead  them  is  one  that 
all  gladly  accept,  as  it  keeps  alive  the  light  of  faith  that  the  race 
renews  itself  in  youth.     It  was  a  most  absorbing  creation.     I  felt  for 
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On  the  eastern  side  of  the  gallery  were  two  massive  groups  by 
Charles  J.  Mulligan,  "Justice  and  Power"  and  "Law  and  Knowl- 
edge," seated  female  figures  surrounded  with  objects  enriching  their 
significance,  the  whole  mounted  on  lofty  pedestals.  They  are 
models  for  the  decorations  to  be  carved  in  soft  stone  for  the  new 
Supreme  Court  Building  at  Springfield,  Illinois.  Both  groups  are 
interesting  in  detail,  though  in  a  different  spirit  from  the  imaginative 
compositions  previously  described,  and  reveal  the  same  audacity  and 
vigor  in  Mr.  Mulligan's  talent  which  came  out  so  splendidly  in  the 
virile  modeling  of  the  "Young  Lincoln,"  and  the  characterization  of 
"A  Miner  and  Child,"  which  created  a  sensation  the  season  that  it 
was  exhibited.  Since  Mr.  Mulligan  received  the  commission  to  exe- 
cute the  sculptural  decorations  for  the  Supreme  Court  Building,  of 
which  the  mural  paintings  are  to  be  done  by  Albert  H.  Krehbiel,  a 
Chicago  artist,  he  has  spent  much  of  his  time  in  the  seclusion  of  his 
studio,  and,  as  the  successor  of  Mr.  Taft  at  the  head  of  the  sculpture 
school  of  the  Art  Institute,  he  is  frequently  met  in  the  galleries. 
Born  in  Ireland  forty-two  years  ago,  he  came  to  Chicago  as  a  child 
with  his  parents.  The  latent  germs  of  art  inherited  from  a  good 
ancestry  in  the  old  country  lay  dormant  while  he  was  seeking  his 
fortune  when  a  boy,  and  then  by  chance,  while  cutting  marble  in  a 
suburban  manufactory,  the  report  of  certain  figures  that  he  had 
made  reached  the  ears  of  Mr.  Taft,  whose  curiosity  led  him  to  look 
up  the  worker.  Not  long  after  Mr.  Mulligan  was  taken  into  the 
sculpture  school,  and  there  made  such  progress  that  his  work  has 
won  for  him  a  recognized  place  among  sculptors,  and  his  influence 
over  the  student  body  gathered  about  him  today  is  of  the  rarest  sort. 

IN  contrast  to  the  heroic  element  that  distinguishes  Mr.  Mulligan's 
creations  is  the  facile  and  delicate  point  of  view  appearing  in  the 
collection  of  figures  by  Leonard  Crunelle.  His  "Squirrel  Boy," 
which  won  the  prize  of  last  year  in  the  plaster  model  and  in  the 
bronze  was  purchased  this  year  for  the  Municipal  Art  Gallery,  is 
considered  by  the  sculptors  who  criticize  it  to  be  a  work  of  great 
beauty.  The  composition  presents  a  roguish  youth  nude  to  the 
waist,  with  hips  entering  into  a  pedestal.  The  idea  is  graceful  and 
poetic,  and  one  finds  other  expressions  of  the  same  feeling  in  a  com- 
panion decorative  piece  with  doves,  and  the  sparkling  work  entitled 
"Little  Skater."  Also,  in  addition  to  a  relief  portrait  subtly  treated, 
there  is  an  infant  head  of  the  type  which  Mr.  Crunelle  models  with 
a  consummate  appreciation  of  the  charm  of  babyhood. 
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Mr.  Crunelle  was  born  in  eighteen  hundred  and  seventy-two  in  a 
mining  district  of  France.  To  the  unique  life  there  the  artist  may 
trace  his  passion  for  beauty,  as  it  cherished  artistic  traditions,  loved 
music  and  pursued  the  refinements  of  joy  when  the  toil  of  the  day's 
work  was  over.  With  others  of  their  neighbors,  the  Crunelle  family 
emigrated  to  America  and  to  the  cruder  associations  of  the  coal 
mines  of  Decatur,  Illinois.  As  the  story  goes,  Mr.  Taft  was  called 
to  lecture  in  the  town,  and  while  there  was  told  of  a  miner's 
lad  who  carved  objects  from  coal.  On  meeting  the  youth,  who 
spoke  only  his  native  French,  Mr.  Taft  recognized  a  mind  of  un- 
usual gift.  Later  he  sent  for  him  to  come  to  Chicago  to  perform 
various  tasks  for  the  sculptors  working  on  the  decorations  of  the 
Horticultural  Building  of  the  World's  Fair  of  eighteen  hundred  and 
ninety-three.  When  that  was  a  thing  of  the  past,  the  young  man 
returning  to  Decatur  sent  back,  as  a  token  of  his  appreciation  of  the 
interest  shown  by  his  Chicago  friends,  a  baby's  head  modeled  from 
an  infant  in  the  family, — a  remarkable  piece  of  work  and  full  of  in- 
telligence and  promise. 

"Crunelle's  feeling  for  art,"  said  Mr.  Taft,  "reminds  me  of  the 
purity  and  simplicity  of  the  fifteenth  century  Florentines.  It  re- 
joices in  youth  and  the  springtime  of  life."  Several  years  ago  the 
young  sculptor  purchased  a  home  in  the  rural  suburb  of  Edison 
Park,  where  a  colony  of  painters  have  established  themselves,  and 
has  there  his  studio,  in  which  he  models  youthful  figures  from  the 
children  growing  up  under  his  own  roof  tree. 

ANOTHER  instance  of  individual  creative  work  appeared  in  the 
popular  groups  of  Miss  Clyde  Chandler  of  Dallas,  Texas,  who 
entered  the  sculpture  class  under  Mr.  Taft  and  remains  to 
assist  in  his  studio.  The  assemblies  of  children  in  "Blind  Man's 
Buff,"  "Hunting  for  the  Fairies,"  and  "Scherzo,"  are  happy  pres- 
entations of  the  real  spirit  of  the  child  world.  It  is  romantic  sculp- 
ture, full  of  joyousness  and  personality.  Miss  Chandler  lives  in 
the  unreal  world  of  nymphs  and  fauns  with  the  imagination  that 
creates  a  fairy  world,  and  there  is  a  tradition  that  wherever  she  goes, 
though  lacking  the  pipe  of  the  "Pied  Piper,"  she  is  followed  by  a 
"comet's  tail  of  children"  who  have  discovered  her  gift  for  story 
telling.  In  a  more  lofty  vein  were  two  terminals  surmounted  by  huge 
figures  "Winter"  and  "Autumn,"  freely  and  boldly  executed  by 
Miss  Chandler,  who  has  also  conceived  designs  for  friezes  of  classic 
proportions. 
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In  juxtaposition  to  the  terminals  by  Miss  Chandler  was  Fred- 
erick C.  Hibbard's  plaster  model  of  a  portrait  statue  of  the  late 
Carter  H.  Harrison,  a  heroic  figure  that  cast  in  bronze  was  chosen 
to  be  placed  in  Union  Park.  This  is  particularly  commended  be- 
cause of  its  commanding  appearance,  free  from  the  rigidity  that  is 
so  commonly  a  characteristic  of  the  formal  work  of  this  order. 

"At  the  Sign  of  the  Spade"  is  a  gigantic  piece  of  work  by  Laura 
Kratz.  The  figure  of  a  digger  bending  his  great  strength  to  his 
task  in  the  soil  is  that  of  a  man  who  has  seen  the  storms  of  many 
winters  and  has  found  no  compensation  for  toil.  It  is  a  grim  con- 
ception, and  in  it  is  an  expression  of  a  sympathy  toward  the  fate  of 
unredeemed  toil  which  presents  the  art  of  this  woman  as  at  once  in- 
telligent, kind  and  sensitive.  The  artist,  a  quiet,  unobtrusive  young 
woman,  claims  with  some  pride  that  she  is  a  daughter  of  Illinois, 
and  her  home  a  farm  near  Monticello.  "At  the  Sign  of  the  Spade" 
was  suggested  by  a  poem  of  John  Vance  Cheney's,  which  was  read 
by  Mrs.  Elia  Peattie  in  the  presence  of  a  company  at  the  summer 
residence  of  Mr.  Taft  at  Eagle's  Nest  on  Rock  River,  not  far  from 
Chicago.  Reuben  Fisher,  living  at  Miss  Kratz's  home,  posed  for 
this  ideal  figure  and  also  for  his  own  portrait  bust,  which  is  a  strong 
characterization  of  sterling  virtues. 

ALTHOUGH  all  that  may  be  said  of  the  work  of  these  pupils 
of  Lorado  Taft  is  vicariously  a  tribute  to  the  master,  yet 
further  word  of  the  man  himself  seems  justifiable  and  of 
genuine  interest.  He  is  a  native  of  Illinois,  and  although  his  early 
art  training  was  in  Paris,  subsequent  travel  and  work  has  rid  his 
brain  of  all  Latin  Quarter  mannerism  or  point  of  view,  and  today 
he  stands  in  universal  sympathy  with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of 
men.  A  cultivated  brain,  a  tender  heart,  a  masterly  technique — 
these  are  a  part  of  his  equipment  for  his  work  of  the  present.  For 
many  years  director  of  the  school  of  sculpture  of  the  Art  Institute, 
and  actively  identified  with  the  work  of  the  National  Sculpture  So- 
ciety, the  Society  of  Western  Artists,  the  Chicago  Society  of  Artists, 
the  Municipal  Art  League  and  Municipal  Art  Commission  of  Chicago, 
and  at  present  the  president  of  the  Polytechnic  Society  of  five  hun- 
dred young  persons  working  in  the  downtown  districts  who  meet 
frequently  for  purposes  of  culture,  Mr.  Taft  yet  finds  time  to  write 
a  most  significant  History  of  American  Sculpture,  to  model  ideal 
conceptions  and  to  establish  a  reputation  as  the  lasting  friend  of  all 
true  art  and  artists.     In  the  eyes  of  those  who  truly  understand  the 
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breadth  and  depth  of  his  achievement,  human  as  well  as  artistic,  he 
will  always  stand  foremost  among  artists  in  this  country  who  have 
stimulated  a  genuine  love  of  art  and  sympathized  with  the  aspira- 
tion for  the  highest  ideal  of  life  through  labor. 

It  was  through  his  influence,  which  has  been  steadily  increasing 
for  the  past  decade  or  more,  that  the  Ferguson  Fund  Bequest  for 
one  million  dollars  was  made  for  sculptural  municipal  decoration  in 
Chicago.  And  it  was  most  fitting  that  the  first  commission  should 
be  awarded  Mr.  Taft  and  that  his  heroic  "Fountain  of  the  Great 
Lakes"  should  be  selected  by  the  donor  as  the  monument.  This 
beautiful  design,  of  which  an  early  model  was  shown  at  St.  Louis, 
contains  the  figures  of  five  nymphs  grouped  on  a  pyramid  of  rocks, 
pouring  water  from  shells.  The  nymph  Lake  Superior  is  poised  on 
the  summit,  bending  to  the  group  of  Michigan  and  Huron  below 
her,  who  pour  the  stream  to  Erie  and  Ontario  at  the  base,  from 
whence  it  flows  to  the  great  flood  of  waters  that  unite  with  the  sea. 

The  very  human  side  of  the  work  of  Mr.  Taft  and  his  school  is 
what  is  most  noticeable,  not  only  in  this  recent  exhibit,  but  in  all 
the  best  work  of  this  group  of  artists.  The  master  and  his  pupils 
seem  to  have  dwelt  close  to  the  real  things  of  life,  and  the  profoundly 
emotional  phases  of  the  very  simple  primitive  conditions  of  life  are 
recorded  in  their  work  faithfully  and  sympathetically; — the  longing 
for  light  of  the  blind,  of  all  the  blind,  physical  or  moral;  the  love 
and  aspirations  of  maternity;  the  play  and  joy  of  childhood, — the 
simplest  childhood;  the  tragedy  of  unintelligent,  unrewarded  labor; 
the  splendid  courage  and  virility  of  awakened  youth  where  strength 
has  been  gained  by  labor;  the  strength  of  love  where  it  stands  with- 
out competitors  in  the  heart  of  a  man;  emotions  to  be  found  in  any 
small  cottage  out  on  the  prairie  edge  or  in  the  back  street  in  the 
outer  city  slums.  These  workers  have  not  striven  for  beauty  alone, 
for  the  mere  outer  form,  but  to  present  the  spirit  of  beauty  that 
dwells  in  strange  abodes,  far  from  conventional  standards  of  ex- 
cellence. And  so  by  the  honest  presentation  of  what  they  know 
genuinely,  by  sincere  associations  with  each  phase  of  life  which 
touches  the  brain,  with  the  fine  purpose  of  carving  truth  always, 
whether  in  symbol  or  fact,  this  group  of  men  and  women  are  hold- 
ing art  to  its  right  intention — the  presenting  beautifully  the  growth 
of  a  nation  through  triumphs  and  failures,  telling  the  truth  in  an 
utterance  individual,  cultivated  and  honest. 
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TAFT'S   STATUE j    JR£  ANITA,  ILL. 


TAFT  GATCHES 
LINCOLN'S  YOUTH 
STATUE 


Completes  His  Model  for 
Urbana  Bronze. 

x~~n  ■  )-) 

Abraham  Lincoln's  greatness  hai 
found  a  new  interpreter  in  Lorauo 
Taft,  noleil  Chicago  sculptor:  Mr. 
Taft  has  just  completed  an  eleven 
foot  plaster  statue  of  the  civil  war 
president,  but  instead  of  portraying 
i  lie  emancipator  as  a  man  bowed  by 
his  heavy  responsibilities,  as  so  many 
:  others  have  done.  Mr.  Taft  depicts 
i  Lincoln  as  a  lawyer,  a  young  man 
just    beginning   his    life's   work. 

This    is    Mr.   Tail's    first  attempt    to 
fashion    t lio   likeness  of   Lincoln. 

New  VersTon  01   Lincoln. 

The  statue  is  L-J  be  called  simply, 
"  Lincoln."  Lot  Mr.  T.i't.  in  nnnounc- 
[113  the  completion  of  his  work,  dc 
scribed  il  as  a  "  new  version."  And 
lhu.se  uhu  have  seen  the  work  agree 
lluit  ii  is  a  nrior  ■  cheerru1  estimate  of 
the  great  emancipator  than  artists 
and   sculptors   generally   accomplish. 

Life  masks  of  Lincoln  have  been 
used  by  sculptors  in  almost  all  statues 
of  the  man  they  have  made.  Mr.  Tall 
Used  this  mask  also,  but  he  smoothed 
out  the  wrinkles  engraved  by  care,  and 
he  put  a  softer  expression  in  the  coun- 
tenance. He  squared  the  shoulders, 
as  history  says  they  were  square. 
This  statue  stands  as  straight  as  Lin- 
coln  did. 

To  Be  Erected  in  Urbana. 
The  work  was  first  completed  in  min- 
iature, then  enlarged  to  a  height  of 
about  three  feet.  The  eleven  foot 
plaster  model  followed,  and  is  the  re- 
sult of  nearly  two  years'  effort.  It  is 
now  being  cast  in  bronze  and  then  will 
be  sent  to  Urbana,  where  it  is  to  be 
erected  in  a  park  this  spring,  having 
been  ordered  by  the  late  Harrison  E. 
Cunningham  of  LTrbana,  a  former  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  trustee,  in  his  will. 
Among  the  other  notable  works  of 
Mr.  Taft  are  his  two  groups,  "  The 
Sleep  of  the  Flowers "  and  "  The 
Awakening  of  the  Flowers,!'  which 
were  placed  o'n  either  side  of  the  main, 
entrance  to  the  Horticultural  building 
at  the  Columbian'  exposition;  "The 
Solitude  of  the  Soul."  at  the  Chicago  ' 
Art  institute;  "  The  Blind,"  the  Colum- 
bus Memorial  fountain  at  Washington,  1 
D.  C;  "The  Fountain  of  the  Great 
Lakes,"  in  Grant  park  here;  the  Wash- 
ington monument  at  Seattle,  and  "  The 
Fountain  of  Time,"  on  the  Midway 
plaisanee  here. 


[TRIBUNE   FhotO.] 


NEW   LINCOLN  MONUMENT  FOR  URBANA,   ILL. 

Statue  provided  for  by  the  will  of  late  Harrison  E.  Cunning- 
ham of  Urbana  in  studio  of  Lorado  Taft,  its  sculptor. 
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LINCOLN    STATUE  TO    BE   UNVEILED 
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THE  BRONZE  STATUE  OF  ABRAHAM  LINCOLN  BY 
LORADO  TAFT  (INSET),  CHICAGO  SCULPTOR,  V/ILL  BE 
DEDICATED  TOMORROW  AT   URBANA,   ILL. 


A  TEN-FOOT  bronze  etatue  of 
Abraham  Lincoln,  the  work  of 
Lorado  Taft,  Chicago  sculptor,  will 
be  unveiled  and.  dedicated  at  Urbana, 
111.,  tomorrow.  This  statue  is  the 
first  attempt  of  Mr.  Taft  to  mold 
the  likeness  of  Lincoln.  It  was  do- 
nated to  the  city  of  Urbana  by  the 
lats  Judge  Harrison  E.  Cunningham 
of  Urbana,  who  was  a  friend  of  Lin- 


coln when  the  emancipator  was  3  cir- 
cuit-riding lawyer  hi  central  Illinois. 
Mrs.  Anetta  Ayers  Saunders,  a  niece 
of  Judge  Cunningham,  will  unveil  the 
statue. 

A  further  addition  to  the  day's  cere- 
monies will  be  an  address  by  Mr. 
Taft  called  "The  Young  Lincoln."  Dr. 
William  E.  Barton,  Boston,  will  speak 
on  "Our  Lincoln." 
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LINCOLN  AS  A  YOUNG  MAN  BEGIN- 
NING HIS  LIFE'S  WORK:  A  STATUE  OF 
THE  MARTYRED  PRESIDENT  BY 
LORADO  TAFT, 
Which  Will  Be  Elected  in  a  Park  at  Urbana, 
111,  as  the  Gift  of  the  Late  Harrison  E.  Cun- 
ningham, a  Former  Trustee  of  the  University 

(jf  Illinois. 
(Times   Wide   World   Photos,    Chicago  Bureau.) 


Lorado  Taft's  Statue  of 
Lincoln — Urbana,  111. 
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An  imposing  sight  when  traveling  through 
Urbana,  III.  is  Lorado  Taft's  statue  of 
Lincoln  at  the  intersection  of  state  routes 
to  and  25,  on  the  lawn  of  the  Urbana- 
Lincoln  hotel. 
"Wvot»rv  Wu^    ciu^,  U-co^</  C&*(^    &4  .  L' 

Professor  Taft  pronounces  this 
monument  as  one  of  his  greatest 
pieces  of  work  and  devoted  much 
time  and  care  to  make  it  a  master- 
piece, because  of  the  sentiment  that 
he  attaches  to  it.  It  was  financed  by 
funds  left  by  Judge  and  Mrs.  J.  O. 
Cunningham  of  Urbana,  personal 
friends  and  frequent  entertainers  of 
Lincoln,  and  later  close  neighbors 
of  Mr.  Taft's  parents. 

The  Tafts  and  Cunninghams 
visited  back  and  forth  and  it  was 
from  Judge  Cunningham  that  the 
youthful  Taft,  now  the  sculptor, 
heard  stories  about  the  Lincoln  of 
pre-presidential  times.  These  stories 
pictured  the  martyred  president  as  a 
successful  young  lawyer,  eager  to  do 
a  man's  share  in  world  affairs.  It 
was  this  Lincoln,  noted  far  and 
wide  for  his  good  stories,  that  Taft 
decided  to  present  in  bronze  for  fu- 
ture generations. 

Months  were  devoted  by  the 
sculptor  in  efforts  to  mould  a  really 
great  Lincoln  that  would  be  differ- 
ent. So  today  Urbana  has  a  Lincoln 
statue  that  straightens  up  the  bowed 
head  and  pictures  a  confident,  am- 
bitious man  instead  of  the  man  of 
sorrows. 
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LORADO  TAFT'S  STATUE  OF  LINCOLN  UNVEILED  AT 
URBANA,  ILLINOIS,  JULY  3,  1927. 


In  the  presence  of  several  thousand  people  the  exercises 
dedicatory  to  Lorado  Taft's  bronze  statue  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, the  legacy  of  Judge  and  Mrs.  J.  0.  Cunningham,  to  the 
Park  District  of  Urbana,  took  place  Sunday  afternoon,  July 
3, 1927. 

The  exercises  were  held  in  front  of  the  Urbana-Lincoln 
Hotel,  where  the  statue  stands  on  the  site  of  the  old  Kerr 
tavern,  a  favorite  stopping  place  of  Lincoln's  while  riding  the 
circuit  as  a  country  lawyer,  and  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the 
Court  House  in  which  he  practiced  while  in  Urbana. 

The  principal  address  was  given  by  Dr.  William  E.  Bar- 
ton of  Foxboro,  Massachusetts,  an  authority  and  writer  on 
Lincoln.    His  address  appears  in  this  issue  of  this  "Journal." 

The  statue  was  unveiled  by  Mrs.  Annetta  Ayers  Saunders, 
a  niece  of  the  donors,  after  Judge  Franklin  H.  Boggs  as 
trustee,  had  presented  it  to  the  park  board,  and  Prof.  J.  C. 
Blair  had  delivered  the  address  of  acceptance.  Both  spoke  of 
Lincoln's  intimate  association  with  Urbana  and  her  people 
in  the  days  before  he  became  a  national  figure  and  both  linked 
his  name  in  common  interest  with  that  of  his  friend,  Judge 
Cunningham. 

Prof.  Blair  said : 

"It  is  a  great  honor  to  accept  this  Lincoln  statue  and  I 
gladly  do  so  on  behalf  of  the  board  of  Park  Commissioners  of 
the  Urbana  park  district,  which  includes  the  city  of  Urbana. 
This  organization  will  take  great  pride  in  guarding  for  all 
time,  this  splendid  statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln,  which  has  been 
so  admirably  modeled  by  the  hand  of  our  former  townsman 
and  personal  friend,  Lorado  Taft.  Judge  and  Mrs.  Cunning- 
ham long  ago  set  us  a  worthy  example,  for  besides  this  monu- 
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delivered  the  main  address.  After  the  exercises  Captain 
Brown  went  to  Colonel  Grant  and  invited  him  to  assemble  his 
regiment  and  bring  them  up  to  the  tables  for  dinner.  But  he 
said  that  his  boys  would  clean  up  all  the  food  and  that  would 
not  do,  but  he  would  form  them  in  line  and  march  on  to  Jack- 
sonville. One  incident  which  I  must  tell  in  regard  to  General 
Grant's  visit  to  Captain  Brown  on  the  Fourth  of  July,  1861. 
He  was  the  guest  of  honor  at  one  of  the  great  St.  Louis  Pairs. 
My  brother,  William,  was  an  assistant  inside  the  arena.  He 
was  introduced  to  the  General,  who  asked  him  what  State 
he  was  from.  My  brother  told  him  "Illinois,  Island  Grove." 
General  Grant  said  "I  spent  part  of  the  Fourth  of  July,  1861, 
at  Island  Grove  and  heard  a  wonderful  address  by  Rev.  Peter 
Cartwright  and  I  would  not  have  missed  it  for  anything." 


STATUE   OF  ABRAHAM   LINCOLN   BY   LORADO   TAFT    ON    SITE   OF 
OLD  KERR  TAVERN,  URBANA,  ILLINOIS 
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Lincoln  Statue. 
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merit,  they  gave  to  this  community  fifteen  acres  of  land  which 
formed  the  original  nucleus  of  our  park  district.  It  is  a  great 
thing  for  any  community  to  have  public  spirited  citizens,  who 
are  willing  to  give  not  only  of  their  money  and  time,  but  also 
of  their  talents  for  the  making  of  a  city  more  worth  while, 
more  livable  and  more  beautiful. 

"We  are  glad  too,  that  it  was  the  State  University, 
located  here,  which  gave  to  a  local  boy  the  early  training  for 
and  the  incentive  to  pursue  this  art  which  has  resulted,  among 
other  things,  in  the  production  of  this  wonderful  statue  of 
our  Lincoln ;  the  Lincoln  as  he  was  known  to  our  people  when 
he  made  many  visits  to  Urbana. 

"Art  is  an  essential  part  of  the  community  life,  and  the 
work  of  the  sculptor  is  an  important  contribution  to  the  de- 
velopment and  beautification  of  any  city. 

"For  these  and  other  reasons  our  citizens  will  cherish, 
for  all  time,  this  generous  gift  to  our  city  and  park  district 
by  Judge  and  Mrs.  Cunningham." 

Following  the  unveiling,  Lorado  Taft,  noted  sculptor  and 
lecturer,  told  with  charming  simplicity  of  his  conception  of  a 
model  for  the  statue.  Because  of  Mr.  Taft's  close  feeling  for 
Urbana  by  reason  of  early  associations  here  as  a  University  of 
Illinois  student,  and  Judge  Cunningham's  friendship  for  his 
father  and  for  himself  as  a  youth,  he  sought  a  model  of  Lin- 
coln that  would  harmonize  with  this  sentiment,  and  finally  de- 
cided upon  the  idea  of  Lincoln  as  he  was  when  Urbana  knew 
him — not  Lincoln  president  and  man  of  sorrow,  but  Lincoln 
the  young  lawyer.  And  thus  was  erected  a  new  statue  of 
Lincoln  from  an  entirely  new  conception.  Although  Mr.  Taft 
did  not  say  so  in  so  many  words,  his  enthusiasm  showed 
plainly  that  he  had  thrown  his  entire  heart  into  the  work 
through  this  inspiration — if  it  was  inspiration,  as  he  put  it,  in 
describing  how  the  idea  was  born. 

The  musical  part  of  the  program  consisted  of  selections 
by  the  band  and  a  vocal  solo,  " Illinois,' '  by  Mrs.  Gary  Westen- 
berger,  Jr.,  of  Springfield,  who  was  not  on  the  official  pro- 
gram, but  appeared  voluntarily,  and  congregational  singing  of 


242  Lorado  Taft.  J- L  s- H- s- 

"America"  led  by  George  M.  Bennett.     Rev.  George  L.  Losh, 
pastor  of  the  First  M.  E.  Church,  led  the  devotionals. 

Toward  the  conclusion  of  the  exercises,  Mrs.  J.  S.  Mc- 
Cullough  and  Mrs.  B.  L.  Holforty  placed  a  wreath  at  the  foot 
of  the  statue  in  the  name  of  the  Woman 's  Relief  Corps  and  the 
Ladies  of  the  G.  A.  R. 
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Professor  Taft's  parents  were  close  friends  of 
the  Cunningham  family,  and  as  the  two  families 
visited  back  and  forth  young  Taft  heard  them  re- 
peat stories  that  Lincoln  had  told  upon  the  occa- 
sion of  his  visits  to  Urbana  to  practice  law. 
As  the  years  passed  and  young  Taft  became 
famous,  he  considered  the  subject  of  Lincoln  as 
having  been  fully  handled  by  noted  sculptors  and 
never  thought  of  adding  one  of  his  statues  to  the 
list.  When  the  committee  of  three  provided  in 
the  Cunningham  will  was  appointed,  however,  one 
of  them  was  Judge  F.  S.  Boggs,  who  had  been  a 
law  partner  of  Judge  Cunningham  and  knew  of 
the  intimacy  that  had  existed  between  the  Taft 
and  Cunningham  families.  To  him — and  the  other 
two  men — Taft  was  the  one  logical  person  to 
prepare  an  appropriate  statue  of  Lincoln  for  Ur- 
bana. The  sculptor  considered  that  the  location 
called  for  a  younger  Lincoln,  the  courageous  good- 
humored  lawyer  who  used  to  come  to  Urbana  and 
tell  his  stories  as  he  tried  his  cases:  "No  martyr 
president  was  needed  here ;  no  'man  of  sorrows.' 
So  the  standardized  bowed  head  was  forgotten  and 
my  hero  seemed  actually  to  rejoice  to  once  more 
straighten  out  his  neck." 

GEORGE   C1IAPIN,   Managing   Secretary. 

Urbana    Association    of    Commerce. 


Lincoln  Statue  a  Gift  to  Urbana 

Urbana,  III. — Out  on  the  prairies  of  Illinois  at 
Urbana  stands  a  statue  of  .Abraham  Lincoln  that 
artists  declare  in  time  will  rank  with  the  famous 
Lincoln  of  Saint-Gaudens  which  stands  at  the 
south  entrance  of  Lincoln  Park,  Chicago.  The 
Urbana  statue  is  the  work  of  Lorado  Taft,  noted 
sculptor  and  at  one  time  a  resident  of  Urbana.  It 
was  constructed  through  a  fund  of  $12,000  espe- 
cially provided  for  the  purpose  by  the  late  Judge 
and  Mrs.  J.  O.  Cunningham,  personal  friends  of 
Lincoln. 


THE 


LINCOLN      STATUE      BY      LORADO      TAFT 
STANDS   IN  URBANA,    ILL. 


/THE  LINCOLN  STATUE  AT  URBANA 
Lincoln  has  been  variously  memorialized  by  art  works 
depleting  him  In  the  roles  of  statesman,  orator,  law- 
giver, emancipator  and  so  on — and  now  we  have  a  visua- 
lization of  him  as  the  good-humored  lawyer  of  the  old 
days  of  the  circuit  court  In  Illinois. 

The  new  Lincoln  statue,  erected  at  Urbana  the  other 
day,  Is  a  bronze  piece  ten  feet  high  and  the  work  of 
Lorado  Taft,  of  Chicago.  It  was  the  gift  of  the  late 
Judge  Joseph  O.  Cunningham,  of  Urbana,  whose  philan- 
thropies and  civic  betterment  projects  covered  a  wide 
field. 

Mr.  Taft's  conception  shows  Lincoln  standing  at  what 
represents  a  court-room  table,  his  hands  resting  behind 
him  upon  it,  and  he  seems  poised  as  if  formulating  In 
his  mind  his  thoughts  on  the  case  at  bar  and  about 
ready  to  express  them  with  his  customery  cogency  and 
force.  It  is  Lincoln  between  40  and  50  years  of  age, 
smooth-faced,  and  in  the  dignified  professional  attire 
of  the  times. 

The  statue  stands  in  front  of  the  hotel  built  on  the 
site  of  the  old  tavern  and  about  a  block  away  from  the 
historic  court  house,  and  here,  as  suggested  by  Dr. 
William  E.  Barton  in  his  dedicatory  address,  Lincoln 
"looking  from  his  pedestal  Is  to  meet  student  and  citi- 
zen almost  on  a  level,  and  yet  is  to  hold  ever  before  them 
and.  above  them   those  qualities   that   made   him   great." 

A  more  Influential  setting  could  hardly  have  been 
chosen  for  this  refreshing  interpretation  of  the  great 
American.  Overlooking  a  busy  thoroughfare  in  a  uni- 
versity town  of  the  state  wherein  he  rose  to  eminence, 
with  thousands  of  eager  students  passing  and  repassing 
dally,  Taft's  Lincoln  will  serve  as  a  perpetual  inspira- 
tion to  constructive  ambition,  to  nobility  of  purpose,  to 
achievement  of  Ideals.    ,  ii^,,  5  _  /■■>>,   1 


TH E    DA ILY    ILLtNl 


Lincoln  Made  Many  Trips 
To  Practice  Law  in  the 


I 


<s>- 


Twin  Cities  Preserve  His 
Memory  in  Landmarks, 
Monuments 


By  KKXKorj)  \ i:\vcom is 
Author  of  "In  the  Lincoln  Country" 

Champaign  and  I'ruaTia  an-  redo- 
lent with  memories  of  Lincoln,  for 
hither  he  came  regularly  as  an  itin- 
erani  lawyer  to  practice  in  our 
county  courts  during  the  years  be- 
tween is  it  t.)  185$  and  upon  other 
significant  occasions. 

One  ot'  his  important  utterances 
regarding'  the  Nebraska  bill  was 
made  in  the  old  Champaign  county 
courtliou.se,  later  in  pan  incorpo- 
rated in  the  present  county  building 
in  Urbana,  and  during  the  famous 
Lincoln-Douglas  debates  of  ls.r>8  he 
spoke  at  the  old  Fair  Grounds  just 
following  his  memorable  encounter 
with  t he  "Little  Giant"  at  Charles-. 
ton. 

Eighth    District 
In  those  days  Champaign   was  one 
of  the  counties  of  the  eighth  judicial 
district    and    it    was    the    practice    of 
important     lawyers     lo     follow     "the 
court"    from   county-seat    to   county- 
seat,  thereby  extending'  their  practice 
into  communities   unable   to   support 
an      important      legal      light.      These 
more  important  lawyers  usually   had 
in  each  county,  however,  a  local  rep- 
resentative    who      handled      routine 
matters  and  solicited  business. 
Judge    David    Davis    of    Hlooming- 
I  ton,     whom      Mr.     Lincoln      later     ap- 
pointed   a    Justice    of    the    Supreme 
Court   of  the  United  .States  and   who 
I  presided    over    this     judicial     district 
'for  a  .ureal  part   of  the  time  during 
I  which     Mr.    Lincoln    practiced    here, 
!  often    spoke    of    his    association    with 


i  Lincoln. 

Fourteen  Counties 

"We  were  admitted  to  the  bar 
about-  the  same  time,"  said  Judge 
Davis,  "and  traveled  for  many  years 
what  is  known  in  Illinois  as  the 
eighth  judicial  district.  In  1848,  when 
I  first  went  on  the  bench,  the  circuit 
embraced  li  counties,  and  Mr, 
Lincoln  wont  with  the  court  to  every 
county.  Railroads  were  not  then  in 
use  and  our  mode  of  travel  was 
cither  on  horseback  or  in  buggies." 

Court  days  were  great  events  in 
the  Urbana  of  this  period,  and  on 
these  days  everyone  who  could  went 
,  to  town.  If  the  citizen  was  not  on 
the  jury,  a  witness,  or  a  suitor,  he 
felt  it  his  duty  nevertheless  to  "go 
to  court"  to  sec  and  hear  what  was 
going  on.  When  court  Was  over'  in 
the  evening,  the  Judge,  lawyers,  and 


Urbana  s  Tribute  to  Abraham  Lincoln 
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This  statue  of  Lincoln,  by  Loradn  T-ifi,  stands  facing  the  higli  school 
on  Kaee  streeTin  Urbana—  II  is  just  outside  of  Carle  Park. 
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citizens  congregated  in  the  bar 
rooms  of  the  taverns  where  "tall 
yarns"  were  told  and  the  evening 
was  spent  in  conversation  of  a 
nature  regarded  as  highly  entertain- 
ing by   the  old  timers. 

Lawn  Markers 

•Some  years  back  the  Lincoln 
Circuit  marketing  association  set  Up 
markers  on  the  lawns  of  the  various 
court  houses  where  Lincoln  bad 
practiced.  One  such  is  to  be  seen 
at  the  Main  street  front  of  the  court 
house  in  Urbana.  These  markers, 
consisting'  of  a  gray  granite  block 
with  a  bronze  plaque  attached  were 
designed  by  the  late  Henry  Bacon, 
once  a  student  of  architecture  at  the 
University,  who  later  distinguished 
himself  as  the  architect  of  the  noble 
Lincoln  Memorial  in  Washington. 

The  couit  house  square  in  Urbana 
was  the  center  of  Lincoln's  activi- 
ties in  tins  community,  and  not  far 
away  were  the  inns  in  which  he  is 
said  to  have  lodged  while  here.  One 
of  these  hostelries  was  the  Urbana 
house,  later  known  as  the  Pennsyl- 
vania hotel,  which  stood  about  where 
the  oil  filling  station  across  the 
street  east  of  the  present  county 
jail   now  stands. 

Kerr   Tavern 

Another  hotel  at  which  Mr.  Lincoln 
is  thought  to  have  lodged  when  in 
town  was  the  Kerr  Tavern,  which 
stood   on    the   site    now   occupied    by 


II 


of  the  "prairie  years"  which  stands 
lacing  the  high  school.  He  also 
caused  to  be  placed  on  the  second 
door  of  the  old  court  house  near  the 
spot  where  Lincoln  delivered  his  ad- 
dress on  the  Nebraskar)  bill  in  1851 
a  marble  tablet  to  mark  the  place. 
Spoke  at  Church 
Dut  Lincoln  spoke  in  Champaign- 
Urbana  upon  numerous  occasions, 
one  such  often  recalled  by  the  older 
inhabitants  being'  in  1856  when  be 
spoke  during  the  Fremont-Buchanan 
campaign.  Another  occasion  upon 
which  lie  markedly  impressed  his 
hearers  was  during  his  address  at 
the  old  (loose  Pond  Congregational 
church  in  Champaign,  which  stood 
about  where  the  Commercial  State 
ink  now  stands. 

The  University  owns  an  interest- 
ing memento  of  Lincoln's  earlier  life 
in  this  section.  During'  the  winter 
of  1830-:u  Lincoln  with  his  cousin, 
John  Hanks,  split  rails  and  per- 
formed other  labor  for  Major  War- 
nick  in  the  vicinity  of  Decatur.  An 
ox-yoke  made  during  that  winter 
was  formerly  to  be  seen  In  the  de- 
livery room  of  the  University  Library 
(now  the  Law  building).  Un- 
fortunately this  is  not  now  on  dis- 
play, it  being  stored  in  the  New 
Library. 

Springfield  Road 
Old  Springfield  Load,  now  a]. proxi- 
mately marked  by  Springfield 
avenue,  was  the  road  over  which 
Lincoln  and  his  associates  traveled 
in  coming  from  Springleld,  Decatur, 
or  Monticello,  and  the  "old  state 
road,"  which  roughly  parallels  Route 
10  to  Danville  and  runs  about  a  mile 
south    therefrom    was    his    route    to 


road  where  Mr.  Lincoln  met  Sena- 
tor Douglas  on  July  29,  1858,  and' 
agreed  >o  call  upon  him  that  evening 
in  Bemenl  to  arrange  the  schedule- 
for  the  now  famous  debates  to  be 
held  that  autumn  and  to  which  Mr. 
Lincoln  had  just  challenged  Judge 
1  kiirdas. 

The   old    Bryant    house    In    Dement 
at   which   Mr.  Douglas  was  being  en- 
tertained   is   still   standing,   and    here 
one   may  enter  the   little  "parlor"   in; 
which      these      great      forensic       en-  j 
counters   were    planned.     The   furni-  I 
lure  of  the  day   is  still  in  place. 
Oilier  fitics 
Likewise       Bloomington,       Decatur, 
and    Mat  toon    cherish    memories    of 
the  Oreat   Emancipator.     At   Bloom- 
ington  was  uttered  that  golden   "lost 
speech,"    the    eloquence    and   serious 
delivers    of   which    so   captivated    its 
hearers    that    the    newspaper   corre- 
spondents  sat   spellbound   and  failed 
io  take  the  required  notes. 

At  Decatur  in  Fair  view  park  is 
preserved  the  old  log  court  house 
which  was  standing  when  in  1830 
Lincoln  first  arrived  in  llinois.  Not 
far  from  Mat  toon  and  near  Lerna 
is  the  farm  long  occupied  by  Lin- 
coln's father'  and  foster  mother, 
While  not  far  away  is  the  Shiloh 
Presbyterian  church  and  the  adja- 
cent Cordon  cemetery  where  the 
President's    parents    lie   buried. 

Tolono,  a  few  miles  south  of 
Champaign-Urbana,  was  the  site  of 
Mr.  Lincoln's  last  speech  in  Illinois. 
This  he  made  from  the  platform  of 
a  train  that  was  bearing  him  to  his 
high  destiny  at  Washington  on  that 
damp,  gloomy  February  day  of  1S61 


He  had   but  u  few  hours  before  bade 
farewell    to    his    lifelong    friends    at 


j  the  Urbana-Lincoln  hotel.  The  late 
Thomas   Kerr,   son   of   the   keeper  in 

!  Lincoln's  time,  always  maintained 
however  that  "it  was  precious  few- 
times  that  Lincoln  lodged  here."  The 
Kerrs,   he  explained,   were   from    the 

1  South  and  "all  staunch  Douglas 
men." 

Lincoln's  cronies  in  Urbana  were 
Henry  C.  Whitney  and  J.  O.  (later 
Judge)  Cunningham,  both  of  whom 
did  much  to  keep  Lincoln  memories 
alive  in  the  community.  It  was  the 
latter  who  made  possible  through  his 
will  the  gift  to  Urbana  of  Lorado 
Taft'S    noble    bronze    of    the    Lincoln 


court   in    Vermilion   county. 

"Old"  St.  Joseph,  now  completely 
removed  to  the  newer  site  on  the 
Dig  Four  railroad,  was  on  this  route 
and  here  Lincoln  is  said  to  have 
stopped  upon  occasion,  while  some 
10  miles  eastward  of  "Si.  .Io"  was 
the  farm  of  John  11.  Thompson,  long 
a  friend  of  Lincoln  and  the  father 
of  the  Thompson  of  restaurant  fame. 
A  granite  marker  at  the  roadside 
commemorates   this   friendship. 

Monticello,  too,  has  interesting 
Lincoln  associations,  the  concrete 
pyramid  just  south  of  the  town  on 
Route    10    marking   the    spot    on    the 


Springfield.  The  words  of  that 
brief,  simple,  and  beautiful  farewell 
are  preserved  in  lasting  form  near 
the  old  passenger  station  of  that 
day. 

Springfield 
Springfield  is,  of  course,  the  capi- 
tal of  the  Lincoln  country  of  Illi- 
nois, and  to  Spring-field  and  New 
Sal.  ai,  where  Lincoln  served  as 
cl(  rk,  as  village  merchant,  and  lastly 
as  postmaster  and  deputy  surveyor, 
every  loyal  citizen  of  Illinois  should 
make   at    least   one    pilgrimage. 

ii  is  tiie  birthright  of  every  Illini 
io  be  able  to  visit  the  soots  made  me- 
"moraoie  Dy  Lincoln's  life  or  presence 
and  to  tread  the  same  soil  that  felt 
the  pressure  of  his  footstep.  "Old 
Salem,"  now  a  beautiful  state  park, 
and  the  whole  Sangamon  country- 
side retains  to  this  day  that  "smell 
and  smack  of  elemental  things"  that 
always  characterized  him  who  was  a.' 
"friend  of  all  the  people." 


Plaster  Cast  Of  "Youthful  Lincoln"  By 
Lorado  Taft  Is  Center  Of  Interest  At 
j       State  Museum;  Original  Is  At  Urbana 

l^--""  "Mr.  Tafc  has  written   much;    his 

BrHLYNA  CHASE  SOUTHER        |  History    of    American    Sculpture    is 
Today  in  the  galleries  of  the  State  \  the    standard    w0l-k    on    the    subject 

and  is  in  all  libraries.  His  enthus- 
iasm is  perennial,  his  friendliness 
never  failing.  One  of  his  chief 
pleasures   is   discovering    new    talent 


Museum,  showing  the  works  of  the 
artists  of  the  Illinois  Academy  of 
Fine  Arts,  we  are  centering  our  in- 
terest on  Lorado  Taft  and  his 
•Youthful  Lincoln,"  a  ..plaster  cast  of   and  "helping   beginners." 


which-  the  Al!Uo*emy  is  the  posses:  or 
The  original,  which  was  made  for  the 
city  of  Urbana,  is  heroic  in  size,  cast 
in  bronze  and  is  now  placed  in  Carle 
Park  facing  the  Urbana  High  school 
on  South  Race  street.  The  statue 
was  made  possible  through  the  b3- 
quest  of  Judge  Cunningham.  This 
Is  the  "youthful  Lincoln"  who  visited 
Urbana  in  going  the  round  of  the 
Eighth  Judical  District. 

The  feature  of  the  afternoon  is  a 
short  informal  talk  at  3  p.m.  by  Miss 


Now,  after  these  years  of  effort  on 
the  part  of  Mr.  Taft  and  other  in- 
terested artists  and  patrons,  is  com- 
ing a  fulfillment  in  a  real  art  ap- 
preciation in  the  middle  west.  Small 
towns  are  awakening  to  a  sense  of 
beauty  and  its  meaning  in  every  day 
life;  schools  and  colleges  have  their 
art  courses  and  exhibitions  and  Chi- 
cago is  rapidly  becoming  a  city  beau- 
tiful, in  whose  parks  and  boulevards 
are  fine  buildings  and  monuments. 
Outstanding  among  these  are  the 
Mary  Humphrey  in  front  of  this  works  of  Lorado  Taft  and  back  ol  all 
"Youthful  Lincoln."  Miss  Humph-  these  efforts,  the  vision  and  untiring 
rey,   a   daughter   of   the   late   Judge  genius  of  this  fine  man. 


Otis  Humphrey,  has  always  been  in 
terested  In  Illinois  history  and  espec- 
ially in  the  work  of  the  Lincoln  Cen- 
tennial association,  and  is  vice-presi- 
dent of  that  body.  The  Illinois 
Academy  appreciates  her  interest  and 
her  graciousness  and  the  visitors  who 


The  Midway  Studios  are  the  out- 
growth of  the  nucleus  of  w'hich  his 
own  studio  35  years  ago  was  the  be- 
ginning. 

In  the  August  number  of  1928  of 
the  American  Magazine  of  Art,  is  an 


come  this  afternoon  will  be  fortunate  interesting  article  about  these  studios 
In  the  opportunity  to  hear  Miss  frora  wIuch  *  cluote:  Mr"  Taft  be" 
Humphrey  who  has  a  keen  apprecia- 


gan  some  20  years  ago  to  make  the 
Midway  Studio  a  gathering  place  and 
a  work-shop  where  artists  could  come 
together  to  encourage,  support  and 
Lorado   Taft,   the   creator   of    this  stimulate    each    other    in    their    en- 


tion  of  the  value  of  this  Lincoln  and 
Its  place  in  Illinois  history 


Lincoln  is  so  well  known  as  a  sculp 
tor  and  a  benafactor  and  promoter 
of  Illinois  Art  and  artists  that  it  is 
unnecessary  to  say  more.  How- 
ever, for  the  benefit  of  Illinois  Art, 
it    might    be    well    to    remind    the 


deavors.  In  the  course  of  large  un- 
dertakings, he  employed  a  number  of 
assistants,  and  while  he  gave  them 
a  part  in  his  projects,  he  also  allowed 
ample  opportunity  for  them  to  carry 
on    work    on    their    own.      In    this 


public    again    of   Mt.    Taffs    twofold  ;double    capacity,    as    assistants    and 


work.  In  a  litle  foreword  of  a  lec- 
ture on  sculpture,  is  summed  up  the 
following:  "Lorado  Taft,  the  well- 
known  Chicago  sculptor,  feels  that 
his  work  is  twofold.  Opening,  in 
1886,  his  modest  studio  in  the  west- 
ern metropolis,  he  soon  found  him- 
self compelled,  through  the  exigen- 
cies of  his  location,  to  become  an 
evangelist  as  well  as  a  creator. 
'Great  art  demands  passionate  ap- 
preciation," and  the  young  man 
set  himself  to  the  task  of  awak- 
ening appreciation  in  his  country- 
men, especially  the  appreciation  of 
sculpture. 

"Thus  while  the  products  of  Mr. 
Taft's  professional  work  are  found 
In  many  of  our  cities  from  Wash- 
ington, D.  C.  to  Seattle,  his  lec- 
tures have  been  even  more  widely 
distributed.  He  has  given  his 
demonstration,  "In  a  Sculptor's  Stu- 
dio' over  fifteen  hundred  times, 
and  in  practically  every  state  in 
the  union.  His  course  at  the  Art 
Institute  of  Chicago,  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Illinois  are  invariably 
crowded,  while  recent  seasons  have 
brought  him  enthusiastic  welcome 
at  Yale  University  and  other  east- 
ern   institutions    of    learning. 


creators,  they  remained  with  him  for 
long  periods  or  permanently  estab- 
lished themselves  in  studios  adjoin- 
ing his;  and  thus  the  original  studio 
grew  into  a  great  rambling  establish- 
ment, a  center  for  all  kinds  of  art. 
Mr.  Taft  has  been  particularly  inter- 
ested in  very  young  artists,  and  a 
good  many  students  have  been  priv- 
ileged to  live  and  work  there  under 
his  guidance — frequently  at  his  ex- 
pense— required  only  to  become  pro- 
ficient in  their  craft  through  practi- 
cal experiences  with  its  processes." 

Since  this  Lincoln  has  lately  left 
the  studio  to  be  placed  in  Urbana,  a 
"Pioneer  Group"  for  Elmwood  has 
been  cast  and  dedicated.  He  has  just 
completed  an  "Alma  Mater"  group 
for  the  University  of  Illinois.  In  the 
midst  of  many  activities,  he  contin- 
ues the  work  on  his  most  cherished 
piece,  "The  Fountain  of  Creation." 
This  will  one  day  be  erected  in  Chi- 
cago, it  is  hoped,  at  the  east  end  of 
the  Midway,  facing  his  "Fountain  of 
Time"  which  already  stands  at  the 
gates  of  Washington  park.  He  is  the 
heart  and  soul  of  the  Art  Extension 
Group  of  Illinois  and  when  he  can 
find  the  time,  rests  and  finds  new 
inspiration  on  the  bluffs  of  the  Rock 
river  above  Oregon  in  the  shadow  of 
his   ereat  "Black  Hawk." 


S PPn, TIFrELTl  JUL  REG 
SUNDAY.  MARCH  17.  1929. 


URBANA   FREE   LIBRARY 
URBANA,  ILLINOIS 


July  11,  1930 

Miss  Ethel  Henneford^  Assistant  Director 

The  Lincoln  National  Life  Insurance  Company 
*ort  Wayne,  Indiana 

Dear  Madam: 

The  Lorado  Taft  statue  of  Lincoln  was  erected 
in  1927  as  a  gift  to  the  city  of  Urbana.   This  gift 
was  made  possible  through  a  provision  in  the  will  of 
Mrs.  J.O.  Cunningham,  carrying  out  a  wish  of  her 
husband,  that  $12,  000.  be  set  aside  for  the  erection 
of  an  appropriate  statue  honoring  Abraham  Lincoln. 
Judge  Cunningham,  through  his  law  practice,  had 
known  Lincoln.  Lorado  Taft,  because  of  his  association 
with  the  University  of  Illinois,  arid  because  of  his 
friendship  with  the  Cunninghams,  was  selected  to  do 
the  work . 

The  statue  represents  the  young  lawyer 
Lincoln  who  traveled  through  Urbana  on  the  circuit. 
It  war  designed  to  stand  in  front  of  the  Urbana - 
Lincoln  Hotel  which  is  on  the  site  of  one  of  the 
taverns  where  Lincoln  occasionally  stopped  while 
holding  court  in  Urbana.   The  financial  condition 
of  the  hotel,  however,  made  a  change  of  location 
necessary,  and  so  the  statue  has  been  moved  to 
Carle  Park. 

If  you  have  access  to  the  files  of  the 
American  City  magazine,  you  will  find  on  page  505 
of  the  October  1927  issue  a  short  account  of  the 
statue  and  a  cut. 


Very  truly  yours, 


^^pcxolvt^pxslV  Qj^kA^  e^^^^,^^^^ 


Librarian 


LORADO  TAFT,  SCULPTOR, 

IS  SIGNALLY  HONORED 


m-,. 


* ^1 ;    :   II IPI 


LORAPO      TAFT.      DEAN      OF      AMERICAN      SCULPTORS.      'WITH 
WORKS.    THAT   OF    ABRAHAM    .LINCOLN 


ONK      OF      HIS 


This  la  a  picture  of  Lorado  Taft,  the 
eminent  Chicago  sculptor,  who  yester- 
day received  the  gold  medal  which  is 
annually  awarded  by  the  Holland  So- 
ciety of  New  York  for  outstanding 
work  In  artistic  or  scientific  achieve- 
ment. 

Mr  Taft,  who  Is  72  years  old,  Is 
standing  beside  his  famous  statue  of 
Abraham    Lincoln,    which    Is    on    exhi- 


bition in  the  Capronl  Gallery  in  the 
Statler    Building,    Park    sq. 

There  are  few  men  in  the  country 
who  have  done  more  for  the  advance- 
ment of  art  than  Lorado  Taft,  espe- 
cially among  the  youth  of  the  coun- 
try. Every  year  he  makes  a  lecture 
tour  among  educational  institutions, 
and  Is  in  this  city  at  present  to  speak 
to  the  students  of  the  Massachusetts 
School   of   Art. 

The  statue  on  exhibition  In  Capronl's 
Gallery   is   free    to   the    public. 


£L  rr*  ijiS/r  />  c      Us  ? ,  ^ ,  1 7 ,  ?  ± 
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VIOULDS  A  NEW  LINCOLN 


LORADOTAFT  GOES  BACK  TO  LATE 
PRESIDENT'S  EARLY  LIFE. 


Strong    and    Confident    Look    More 
Becoming  Than  "Man  of  Sor- 
row," Student  of  Emanci- 
pator Believes. 


(By  the  Associated  Press.) 

Chicago,  Feb.  11. — A  man  who 
knows  Lincoln  and  proved  it  In 
bronze  told  today  of  his  posthumous 
friendship  with  the1  martyred  Presi- 
dent. 

Lorado  Tait,  noted  sculptor,  is  the 
man.  His  statue  of  Abraham  Lin- 
coln, unveiled  in  1927  in  Urbana,  111., 
is  considered  one  of  the  most  satis- 
factory existing  reproductions  of  the 
Civil  War  President.  He  sat  in  his 
studio,  propped  a  bronze  cast  of  Lint 
coin's  life  mask  before  him  and  traced 
the  lines  over  which  he  had  toiled 
much  and  felt  more. 

"Admirably  adapted  for  sculpture," 
he  said.  "Next  to  Washington,  the 
most  modeled  man  of  the  nation. 
Rugged  strength  is  apparent  in  the 
face.  Rugged  strength  and  tender- 
ness. A  wonderful  and  not  so  com- 
mon combination. 

"The  mouth  is  genial,  kindly,  yet 
powerful.  There  is  no  suggestion  of  a 
sneer  about  the  nose— the  bane  of 
sculptors.  The  eyes — deepset  under 
craggy  brows.  Mental  capability  is 
inherent  in  the  face.  But  every  line 
points  to  his  two  outstanding  attri- 
butes—strength and  tenderness." 

Taft  touched  the  wart  on  the 
mask's  left  cheek. 

"That,"  he  said,  "must  have  been  a 
nuisance  in  shaving." 

Taft  prizes  that  cast  of  Lincoln's 
face.  It  was  the  only  one  ever  ob- 
tained, and  to  the  artist  life  masks 
are  life's  architecture.  Leonard  Volk, 
Chicago  sculptor,  obtained  it  when 
Lincoln  was  here  in  1860  and  also 
made  casts  of  his  hands.  Taft  has 
them. 

Volk  wanted  to  give  them  a  classic 
pose,  Taft  said,  so  into  the  fists  that 
later  held  the  staff  of  national  au- 
thority he  placed  a  sawed-off  broom 
I  handle.       i  !        •    '   • 


Taft's  statue  of  Lincoln  in  Urbana 
is  ten  feet  tall.    Of  it  he  said: 

"It  was  labor  of  love.  I  enjoyed 
every  stroke  of  the  work.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  a  strong  and  confident 
look  would  be  more  becoming  to  our 
national  hero  than  the  appearance  of 
a  'man  of  sorrow."  He  was  not  always 
our  'martyred  President.' " 

So  Taft's  statue  represents  the 
young  lawyer  who  stopped  in  Urbana 
while  making  the  rounds  of  his  fed- 
eral judicial  district.  It  is  the  Lin- 
coln of  unawakened,  unsolicited  great- 
ness,  before  his  face  wore  the  deep 
I  furrows  gouged  out  by  a  nation's 
tribulations. 

He  might  have  been  arguing,  de- 
liberately, coolly  and  without  passion, 
Taft  said. 

That  is  the  Lincoln  he  likes  best 
and  the  one  he  recreated  in  bronze 
!or  the  people  of  Illinois  to  remember. 


ScuLPtor  Analyzes 

Lincoln  s  Attributes 


Chicago,  Feb.  11  (/Pj— A  man  who 
knows  Lincoln  and  proved  it  in  bronze 
told  today  of  his  posthumous  friend- 
ship with  the  martyred  President. 

Lorado  Taft,  noted  sculptor,  is  the 
man.  His  statue  of  Abraham  Lincoln, 
unveiled  in  1927  at  Urbana,  111.,  is 
considered  one  of  the  most  satisfac- 
tory existing  reproductions  of  the 
Civil  War  President. 

He  sat  in  his  studio,  propped  a 
bronze  cast  of  Lincoln's  life  mask 
before  him  and  traced  the  lines  over 
which  he  had  toiled  much  and  felt 
more. 

"Admirably  adapted  for  sculpture," 
he  said.  "Next  to  Washington,  the 
most  modeled  man  of  the  nation. 
Rugged  strength  is  apparent  in  the 
face.  Rugged  strength  and  tenderness. 
A  wonderful  and  not  so  common  com- 
bination. 

No  Suggestion  Of  A  Sneer 

"The  mouth  is  genial,  kindly,  yet 
powerful.  There  is  no  suggestion  of  a 
sneer  about  the  nose — the  bane  of 
sculptors.  The  eyes — deep  set  under 
craggy  brows.  Mental  capability  is  in- 
herent in  the  face.  But  every  line 
points  to  his  two  outstanding  attri- 
butes— strength  and  tenderness." 

Taft  touched  the  wart  in  the  mask's 
left  cheek. 

"That,"  he  said,  ''must  have  been  a 
nuisance  in  shaving." 

Taft  prizes  that  cast  of  Lincoln's 
face.  It  was  the  only  one  ever  ob- 
tained, and  to  the  artist  life  masks 
are  life's  architecture.  Leonard  Volk, 
Chicago  sculptor,  obtained  it  when 
Lincoln  was  here  in  1860  and  also 
made  casts  of  his  hands.  Taft  has 
them. 

Statue  A  Labor  Of  Love 

Taft's  statue  of  Lincoln  in  Urbana  is 
10  feet  tall.  Of  it  he  said: 

•"It  was  labor  of  love.  I  enjoyed 
every  .stroke  of  the  work.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  a  strong  and  confident  look 
would  be  more  becoming  to  our  na- 
tional hero  than  the  appearance  of  a 
'man  of  sorrow.'  He  was  not  always 
our  'Martyr  President.'  " 

So  Taft's  statue  represents  the  young 
attorney  who  stopped  in  Urbana  while 
making  the  rounds  of  his  Federal  ju- 
dicial district.  It  Is-  the  Lincoln  of  un- 
awakened,  unsolicited  greatness,  be- 
fore his  face  wore  the  deep  furrows 
gouged  out  by  a  nation's  tribulations. 

He  might  have  been  arguing,  delib- 
erately, coolly  and  without  passion, 
said  Taft. 

That  is  the  Lincoln  he  likes  best  and 
the  one  he  recreated  in  bronze  for  the 
people  of  Illinois  to  remember. 
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April  2,  1932. 


Mis s . Ethel  Hennef ord , 

Assistant  Director, 

The  Lincoln  National  Life  Ins.  Co., 

Fort  Wayne,  Ind. 

My  dear  Miss  Henneford: 

The  enclosed  photograph  of  Lorado  Taft's 
Urbana  statue  of  Lincoln  is  sent  also  without  any 
charge.   It  is  the  only  one  that  is  at  present 
available,  and  we  hope  that  it  will' serve  your 
purpose.   If  not,  we  shall  be  glad  to  place  your 
order  for  a  special  picture,  if  you  care  to  go  to 
the  expense. 

Very  truly  yours, 

George/ Chap in, 
GC:LH  Managing  Secretary. 


"Urbana-99%  Literate"  "The  City  of  Beautiful  Homes" 


"Home  of  the  University  of  Illinois' 
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April  13,  1932. 


Miss  Ethel  Henneford, 

Assistant  Director, 

The  Lincoln  National  Insurance  Company, 

Ford  Wayne,  Indiana. 

My  dear  Miss  Henneford: 

Enclosed  you  will  find  a  photograph  of  the 
Lorado  Taft  state  of  Lincoln  which  is  located  in 
Urbana . 

If  this  photograph  does  not  maet  your  needs, 
kindly  let  us  know  and  we  shall  have  a  photographer 
here  take  a  special  picture  for  you. 

There  will  be  no  charge  for  the  enclosed 
photograph. 


dially  yours, 


^JvtJ**^ 


George   Chapin, 
GC:LH  Managing   Secretary. 


"Urbana— ©9%  Literate"  "The  City  of  Beautiful  Homes"  "Home  of  the  Uniuersitu  of  Illinois" 


Hi:  \n  of  English  Dbpartmknt 


Dean  op  Boys 


O.  Fred  Umbaugh 

Thornton  Township  High  School 
Harvey,  Illinois 


February  2,  1933 

Mr.  Louis  A.  Warren,  Director 
Lincoln  Historical  Research  Foundation 
Lincoln  National  Life  Insurance  Company 
Fort  Wayne,  Indiana 
Dear  Sir: 

The  superintendent  handed  me  your  letter  for  reply.   We 
have  a  Lincoln  bronze  statue  in  our  high  school  corridor. 
Lorado  Taft  is  the  sculptor.   The  statue  was  made  especially 
for  the  graduating  class  of  1929,  who  presented  it  as  a  class 
gift  to  the  school.   If  you  would  write  to  Mr*  Taft,  you  could 
get  all  of  the  facts  concerning  this  statue.   The  statue  was 
dedicated  in  June,  1929.   It  is  of  a  very  high  grade  of  bronze. 
Needless  to  say  that  our  school  is  very  proud  of  this  work  of 
Mr.  Taft's. 

We  shall  be  glad  to  have  you  visit  us  any  time  it  is 
convenient  for  you. 


Very  truly  yours, 


OFU:FB 


February  3,  1933 


Mr*  Q»   Tred  Ufobaugi 

Thornton  Township  High  School 

Harvey,   Illinois 

My  dear  Mr.  Umbaughj 

Thank  you  for  your  information 
about  the  Lincoln  statue  in  the  school  build* 
trag  at  Harvey.   Illinois. 

Z  will  be  pleased  to  take  the 
mat  tor  if)  with  Mr#  Taft  and  get  further  de- 
tails about  it* 

Toure  very  sincerely, 


Director 
LAW/H  Lincoln  Historical  Research  Foundation 


i 


L 


February  3,  1933 


%«   Iiorado  Taft 
6016  Kngieslde  Avenue 
Chicago |   Illinois 

Mr  dear  Mr.  Taf ii 

Wo  ore  advised  by  the  Thornton 
Township  Wl&i   School  at  Harvey,  Illinois 
that  ;$hey  have  a  statue  of  Lincoln  which 
you  created.  Would  you  please  advise  us 
•nether  or  not  it  is  a  replica  of  the  one 
you  did  in  Urbana  M  we  are  very  anxious  to 
keep  a  complete  record  of  all  heroic  bronse 
statues  in  America* 

Yery   sincerely  yourst 


Director 
LA.W/H   Lincoln  Historical  Research  Foundation 


^ 


The  Midway  studios 
6016  ingleside  avenue 

CHICAGO 


February  9,    1933. 

Mr.   Louis  A.   Warren, 

Lincoln  National  Life    Insurance   Co., 

Fort  flayne,    Indiana. 

Dear  Mr.    ./arren:- 

The  "Lincoln"  which  I  sold  the 
high  school  at  Harvey,  Illinois,  is  not 
full  size.   It  is  a  copy  of  the  five  foot 
working  model  of  my  Urbana  "Lincoln." 


Sincerely  yours, 


Formal  Presentation  WillO^^^  Xla^ii.  Uj&^JlS 

"Ro    Mario    Kir   tVip  ^  I  J 


Be  Made  by  the 
Governor 


A     man     whose     art     is     widely  -  distant  narts 

known  will  be  one  of  the  principal  mngs.  Visitors  from  distant  pane 
speakers  on  the  program  that  willjf  the  state  are  invited  to  make  a 
mark  the  dedication  of  the  Charlei  noliday  affair  of  the  occasion,  and 

come   prepared   to   spend   the  day 


Page  statue,  when  It  is  unveile< 
in  Sand  Springs  at  2  o'clock  Thurs 
day   afternoon. 

He  is  Lorado  Taft  of  Chicago 
famous  sculptor,  who  designed  an( 
executed  the  beautiful  bronze  anc 
marble   memorial   to   the   multimil 


Prominent  Speakers 
Included  in  Program 

The  program  for  the  dedica- 
tion ceremonies  that  will  mark 
the  unveiling  of  the  Charles 
Page  statue  in  Sand  Springs  at  2 
o'clock  Thursday  afternoon  fol- 
lows: 

"America" — Ey  the  Sand 
Springs  Home  band. 

American    Flag   ceremony. 

Invocation — By  Dr.  John  Dun- 
can  Finlayson. 

Presentation  of  statue — Gov. 
W.  J.  Holloway. 

Acceptance  of  statue — Mayor 
Holly  L.  Anderson.  > 

Oklahoma  Flag  ceremony. 

Song — By  children  of  the  Sa*nd 
Springs    Home. 

Address — By  Lorado  Taft. 

Unveiling  ceremony — By  Miss 
Mary    Charles   Page. 

Address — By  Richard  Lloyd 
Jones. 

Placing  of  wreath  at  base  of 
statue  by  two  children. 

Benediction — By  Doctor  Fin- 
layson. 


lionaire  philanthropist  who  found- 
ed an  orphanage  and  then  built  a 
city    around    it. 

The  huge  bronze  statue  of  the 
late  Charles  Page  will  be  unveiled 
with,  appropriate  ceremony  and 
presented  to  the  citizens  of  Sand 
Springs  as  a  gift  from  Mrs.  Page 
and  the  board  of  trustees  of  the 
Charles  Page  estate,  who  are  plac- 
ing the  memorial  in  the  triangular 
park  near  the  center  of  the  busi- 
ness   district. 

Holloway  to  Speak. 

The  formal  presentation  of  the 
statue  and  grounds,  which  have  a 
total  value  of  more  than  $100,000, 
will  be  made  by  Gov.  W.  J.  Hollo- 
way.  Mayor  Holly  L.  Anderson 
will  accept  the  statue  in  behalf  of 
the  city  of  Sand  Springs.  The 
program  will  be  broadcast  over 
radio  station  KVOO,  the  "Voice  of 
Oklahoma,"    Tulsa. 

Children  of  the  Sand  Springs 
home,  probably  the  most  outstand- 
ing charitable  institution  estab- 
lished by  Mr.  Page,  will  take  a 
prominent  part  in  the  program, 
while  Miss  Mary 'Charles  Page,  the 
late  Mr.  Page's  beautiful  19-year- 
old  daughter,  will  release  the  folds 
of  canvas  that  now  cover  the 
statue. 

Paul  P.  Pinkerton,  Sand  Springs 
attorney  for  the  Page  interests, 
will  be  master  of  ceremonies,  and 
Charles  B.  Parker  is  chairman  of 
the  general  committee  in  charge  of 
the  dedication   of  the  statue. 

More  than  1,200  engraved  invi- 
tations have  been  sent  out  by  the 
committee  in  charge;  however, 
these  guests  only  will  be  a  small 
part  of  the  assemblage  expected 
for  the  ceremonies.  The  promi- 
nence of  the  late  Mr.  Page  and  the 
high  esteem  in  which  he  was  held 
by  his  many  friends-  and  associates 
and  thousands  of  Oklahomans 
throughout  the  state,  promises  a 
large    attendance. 

Plan  Reception. 

Dispensing  hospitality  to  Mis- 
itors  on  that  day  will  be  the  Ob- 
jective   of    every    citizen    of      Sand 


Headquarters  will  be  maintained  in 
a  downtown  building  in  the  center 
of  the  business  district,  and  with 
the  exception  of  the  hour  of  the 
ceremonies,  the  stores  will  be  open, 
and  the  retail  merchants  of  Sand 
Springs  will  compose  the  reception 
committee,  to  receive  visitors,  give 
information    and    directions. 

In  addition  to  the  address  of  Mr. 
Taft  talks  will  be  given  by  Rich- 
ard Llovd  Jones  of  Tulsa  and  other 
dignitaries  invited  to  speak  from 
the  platform.  Dr.  John  Duncan 
Finlayson,  chancellor  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Tulsa,  will  deliver  the 
invocation   and    benediction. 

Because  of  the  prominence  of 
Mr.  Taft  in  the  world  of  art,  much 
interest  is  centering  around  his 
appearance  at  the  dedication  cere- 
monies. 

Sketch  of  Life. 
A  short  sketch  of  his  life  is  given 
here:  _ 

Mr.  Taft  was  born  at  Elmwood, 
Peoria  county,  Illinois,  in  1860.  He 
was  graduated  from  the  University 
of   Illinois,    at    Urbana,    where    his 
father  was  for  many  years  profes- 
sor of  geology.     As  a  child  he  often 
amused   himself  by  writing  stories 
I  and    illustrating   them    but    his   in- 
J  terest    in    sculpture    began,    when, 
J  at  the  age  of  13,  he  was  permitted 
to   help   a   Belgian   sculptor   repair 
1  a    collection    of    casts    which    had 

reached  the  university  badly  dam- 
:  aged  in  transit.  The  boy  found  it 
a  delightful  game  to  pick  the 
pieces  out  of  the  packing  boxes, 
and  fit  them  together,  like  assem- 
bling a  jig-saw  puzzle. 

Later     came     the     discovery     of 
modeling  in  clay.  The  new  enthusi- 
asm   was    stronger   than    any   that 
had   preceded   and   the   youth   car- 
ried   on    his    modeling    throughout 
:  his  college  course.     In   1880,   after 
'  his   graduation,    Mr.    Taft   went   to 
I  Paris     where     in     the     Bcole     des 
Beaux  Arts  and    independently   he 
studied    for    five   years.      In    Janu- 
ary,   1886,    he    opened    a   studio    in 
Chicago    where    he    since    has    re- 
I  sided. 

As  instructor  in  modeling  and 
later  as  lecturer  he  has  been  iden- 
tified with  the  Art  Institute  of 
Chicago  for  35  years.  At  the  Uni- 
versity of  Chicago  he  holds  the 
title  of  professorial  lecturer  on 
the  history  of  art  and  he  is  a  non- 
resident professor  of  art  at  the 
University  of  Illinois.  Mr.  Taft  is 
a  member  of  the  National  Acad- 
emy of  Design,  of  the  American 
Academy  of  Arts  and  Letters,  an 
honorary  member  of  the  American 
Institute  of  Architects,  and  is  one 
of  the  board  of  art  advisers  for 
the  state  of  Illinois.  He  was  a 
member  of  the  national  commis- 
sion of  fine  arts  at  Washington, 
D.  C  from  1924  to  1928.  He  re- 
ceived a  silver  medal  at 
exposition  in  1901  and 
medal  at  the  exposition 
Louis    in    19Q4. 

Exposition  Work. 
Mr.  Taft's  first  ideal  work  of 
importance  was  at  the  Columbia 
Exposition,  where  he  undertook  the. 
decoration  of  the  horticultural 
building.  His  two  groups,  "The 
Sleep  of  the  Flowers"  and  "The 
Awakening  of  the  Flowers,"  on 
either  side  of  the  main  entrance 
brought  recognition  and,  later, 
commissions. 


Among  his  best  known  profes- 
sional works  are  "The  Solitude  of 
the  Soul,"  at  the  Art  Institute  of 
Chicago;  "The  Blind,"  an  ideal 
group  inspired  by  Maeterlink's 
drama  of  the  same  name;  the 
sculpture  of  the  Columbus  Memo- 
rial Fountain  at  Washington,  D.  C; 
"The  Fountain  of  the  Great  Lakes," 
Grant  park,  Chicago;  "Lincoln," 
Urbana,  111.,  and  others. 

In  1904,  Mr.  Taft  published  a 
"History  of  American  Sculpture" 
and  in  19  21  six  lectures  entitled 
"Modern  Tendencies  in  Sculpture." 
He  has  delivered  several  thousand 
addresses,  the  "Processes  of  Sculp- 
ture" alone  having  a  record  of  some 
12  hundred  evenings. 

Of  the  Lincoln  statue  which 
stands  facing  the  high  school  at 
Urbana,  111.,  which  was  recently 
completed  by  Taft,  Dr.  Rexford 
Newcomb,  editor  of  "The  Western 
Architect,"  in  a  recent  issue,  said: 
"Lorado  Taft  has  portrayed  him 
full  of  vigor,  sure  of  success,  with 
a  beauty  of  personality  and  an  up- 
lift of  spirit  found  in  no  other 
Lincoln."  Doctor  Newcomb  is  also 
professor  of  architecture  in  the 
University  of  Illinois  and  author  of 
"In  the  Lincoln  Country." 


Buffalo 

a    gold 
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Lorado  Taft. 
Famous  sculptor  who  designed  and  executed  the   Charles   Page 
statue    will    be   one    of   the    principal    speakers    at   the    dedication 
ceremonies. 


LORADO  TAFT, 
WORLD  FAMED 
SCULPTOR,  DIES 

Succumbs  at  Chicago  Resi- 
dence;  Had   Suffered 
Stroke  Week  Ago 

CHICAGO,  Oct.  30.— (AP)— Lorado 
Taft,  noted  sculptor,  died  today  at 
his  home  here.  He  suffered  a  para- 
lytic stroke  a  week  ago. 

His  death  came  at  9:30  a.m.  With 
him  when  he  succumbed  were  his 
wife,  Mrs.  Ada  Bartlett  Taft,  and  his 
three  daughters,  Mrs.  Paul  H.  Doug- 
las of  Chicago,  Mrs.  Raymond  Smith, 
Greensboro,  N.  C,  and  Mrs.  Roger 
Crane  of  Croton-On-Hudson,  N.  Y. 

He  was  76.  He  died  in  his  studio 
apartment. 

Gaining  some  strength  yesterday, 
he  had  asked  to  be  taken  among  his 
works  of  art  today  only  a  short  time 
before  he  passed  away. 
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The  Alumni  Almanack 

"As  runs  the  glafs,  man's  life  doth  pafs." — New  England   Primer 


DECEMBER 


THIRTY-ONE  DAYS 


N  the  third,  Dean  C. 
M.  Thompson,  '0  9, 
speaks  in  the  Audi- 
torium, 7:30,  on 
"The  Cost  to  the 
Individual  of  Eco- 
nomic Progress." 
Also  this  day  we  celebrate  the 
birthday  of  our  native  state.  On 
the  fourth,  the  Interfraternity  For- 
mal ;  on  the  fifth  the  Senior  Infor- 
mal. Also,  this  day,  moon  in  the 
last  quarter,    /^r*  On  the  seventh, 

Josef  Hoff-  f  ~%  man,  pianist,  appears  on  the  Star 
Course  in  the  Vi^  Auditorium.  The  eighth,  Robert  E. 
Hieronymus,  community  adviser,  born  this  day,  1862 ; 
Illinois  and  Carroll  College  play  a  basketball  game  in 
the  New  Gym,  1936 ;  while  on  the  tenth, 
a  Detroit  Illinae  Christmas  dinner  & 
party,  L'Aiglon,  Fisher  building.  Leona 
Westerlund,  '30,  president ;  Eloise  Web- 
ster, ('22),  vice-president;  Nina  Mae 
Watson  Lenzi,  '32,  secretary-treasurer. 
Also,  copy  for  January  Alumni  Nezvs  due. 
DECEMBER 
The  wintry  landscape  lies  all  bare  and  sere: 

The  great  trees  wave  their  spectral  limbs  on  high; 
O'er  head  belated  birds  of  passage  cry, 
As  towards  the  southland  with  its  warmth  and  cheer 
They  bravely  onward  fly.    O'er  mount  and  meer 

The  conquering  legions   of  King  Winter  lie, — 
The  land  is  his  and  he  can  well  defy 
And  challenge  all  his  foes  without  a  fear. 
His  winds  a  wanton,  reckless  revel  hold, 

And  toss  the  white  locks  of  the  aged  year. 
With  ice  and  snow  he  covers  all  the  land; 
Yet  man  rejoices  now  with  courage  bold 

And  winter  does  invigorate  and  cheer 
The  latent  goodness  of  his  heart  and  hand. 
— Clarence  Green,  '03,  in  1902. 

11— Y.  M.-Y.  W.  mixer. 

11-12 — Arepo  production  of  Smetana's 
comic  opera,  "The  Bartered  Bride."  Lincoln 
Hall  Theatre. 

12 — Illinois  Union  Leapyear  dance.   Bradley  Hall. 
Basketball,  De  Pauw  at  Illinois. 
Orchesis  dance  recital.    Smith  Music  Hall. 
Annual  Y.  W.  C.  A.  doll  show. 

13 — New  moon. 

LAISSEZ-FAIRE   THEE   WELL 
"I    haven't    given    a    quiz,    an    assignment,    or    taken    a    roll    in 

seven     years Free     inquiry    is     shockingly    taboo     in     the 

lower  educational  levels.  Insistence  on  oath,  ritual,  ceremonial, 
symbols,  have  throttled  education." — Prof.  R.  M.  Story,  on  the 
political  science  faculty,   1914-24,  now  of  Pomona  College. 

14 — New  York  Illini  gather  for  luncheon  at  the  Zeta 
Psi  Club.    (31  East  39th  street.) 

16 — German  Club  annual  Christmas  play. 

PERHAPS  THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  WORD 
"PIE-FACE" 
"In  1887  the  sophomores  on  Field  Day  stole  the 
pies  of  the  senior  pie  race.  Horace  Taylor  caught 
one  of  them  in  front  of  the  grandstand  with  what 
looked  like  a  raspberry  pie,  threw  him  to  the  ground, 
and  rubbed  the  pie  in  his  face." — Frank  L.  Davis,'88. 

17 — Chicago  Illini  Club  meets  today,  and 
every  Thursday,  for  luncheon.  Mandel's 
Illini  Diningroom. 

Ditto  the  St.  Louis  Illini  Club.  American 
Hotel. 

Concert  by  the  combined  glee  clubs.  Smith 
Music  Hall. 
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The  San  Francisco  Big  Ten  Club 
lunches  today  (third  Thursday  of 
every  month),  Palace  Hotel. 

"THE  ONE  CAREER  FOR  WOMEN 
that  is  never  overcrowded  is  that  of 
statistician.  Apparently  nature  provides 
fewer  people  with  the  form  of  mathe- 
matical talent  needed  for  this  than  the 
demand  requires,  and  any  girls  who  have 
the  ability  to  become  able  statisticians  can 
be  assured  of  opportunity  in  the  govern- 
ment service." — President  Neilson,  of 
Smith   College. 

18 — Independent  dance. 

19 — Basketball,  Notre  Dame  at  Illinois. 

Officers'  Ball. 

YE  ADVERTISING  MANAGER  GETS  RHYTHM 

There's  nothing  in  Champaign  half  so  swell 
As  a  Sunday  dinner  at  the  Inman  Hotel. 

Say,  boys,  you'll  surely  cop  her 

If  you  take  her  to  see  DeWolf  Hopper. 

— Illinois  Magazine,  1915. 


21 — Moon  in  first  quarter. 
22 — Junior  Prom. 

23 — Christmas  vacation  begins  at  noon. 
Basketball,  Illinois-De  Paul  at  Chicago. 
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THE    McGUFFEY    CENTENNIAL   brings   to    mind    the    fact 
that     124,000,000    copies    of    McGuffey's    works    have    been    sold 
throughout  the   world.     His  readers  are  still  used  in 
some  schools. 

25 — Christmas. 

TO  THE  MEN  WHO  HOLD  IN  THE  LINE 

Oh,  the  fullback  bows  to  the  cheering  crowd 
And  the  halves  and  the  quarter,  too, 
And  the  praise  descends  to  the  plucky  ends. 
Who  fight  for  the  Orange  and  Blue. 

To  none  so  great  do  I  dedicate, 

This  poor  little  verse  of  mine — 

But  here's  to  those  in  the  fighting  rows, 

To  the  men  who  hold  in  the  line! 

Now  take  your  cup  and  fill  it  up 
To  the  brim  with  the  dancing  wine. 
A  toast  to  those  in  the  fighting  rows, 
To  the  men  who  hold  in  the  line. 

— Sidney  Casner,  '14,  in   1914. 

27 — Full  moon. 

30— Basketball, 

Illinois-Bradley,  at 
Peoria. 

Kate  Clark  Stockham,  '85,  of  Birmingham,  Ala., 
has  given  $100,000  to  the  Birmingham  Southern  Col- 
lege there  for  the  construction  of  a  new  Woman's 
Building.  This  college  is  a  co-educational  institution 
under  the  auspices  of  the  Southern  Methodist  Church. 
It  was  chartered  in  1856,  has  an  endowment  of  $1,000,000 
and  an  annual  budget  of  about  $200,000. 

Mrs.  Stockham  is  the  widow  of  W.  H. 
Stockham,  '85.  She  and  the  three  sons  have 
continued  the  business  of  the  Birmingham 
Pipe  &  Fittings  Company. 

31 — Y.  M.-Y.  W.  mixer  for  those  remain- 
ing on  the  campus  during  vacation. 

GOOD  NIGHT 
Good  night!    To  music  may  your  dreams  be  set, 
The  rhythmic  Darkness  sway  you  in  his  net, 
Sweet  bugler  Dawn  awake  you,  keen  and  bright — 
And  so — Good  night! 

— Thacher  Howland  Guild,  in  1905. 
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THE  University's  most  famous  son, 
Lorado  Taft,  79,  died  Oct.  30  in 
his  studio,  6016  South  Ingleside 
avenue,  Chicago,  at  the  age  of  76.  He 
had  failed  to  rally  from  a  paralytic 
stroke  a  week  previously.  His  health 
had  not  been  of  the  best  for  several 
years  (he  had  experienced  several 
light  strokes),  but  he  was  determined  to 
keep  on  working.  He  was  stricken  while 
at  work  on  the  "Aspiration"  figure  in 
his  beloved  studio,  and  died  there.  For 
some  weeks  previously  he  had  com- 
plained of  failing  eye-sight  and  of  a 
general   waning  of   his   artistic   powers. 

President  Willard  said  when  he  heard 
the  sad  news,  "In  the  field  of  fine  arts 
he  has  done  more  to  bring  distinction 
to  the  University  of  Illinois  than  any 
other  alumnus."  His  "Alma  Mater"  on 
the  campus  south  of  the  Auditorium 
was  his  main  contribution  to  the  Uni- 
versity— although  dozens  of  smaller 
pieces  of  his  may  be  found  in  the 
various  buildings  and  in  Champaign- 
Urbana.  He  gave  freely  of  his  time  and 
talent  to  the  University,  as  well  as  to 
many  struggling  young  sculptors  who 
appealed  to  him  for  aid.  He  left  a  com- 
paratively small  estate,  not  only  be- 
cause of  the  failure  of  many  of  his 
investments  during  the  depression  but 
because  he  was  eager  to  carry  on 
various  artistic  projects,  and  em- 
ployed as  many  as  20  young  sculptors 
at  a  time  during  the  years  1929-31  to 
work  on  models  for  his  "Dream 
Museum,"  his  "Peep  Shows,"  illus- 
trating Greek  and  Renaissance  studies, 
and  also  on  the  Fountain  of  Creation 
for  the  east  end  of  the  Midway,  which 
he  was  executing  at  his  own  expense. 

He  made  no  less  than  six  gallant 
but  futile  attempts  to  see  his  "dream 
museum"  realized.  It  may  eventually 
be  erected  as  a  memorial  to  him. 

Only  a  week  before  the  fatal  attack, 
Mr.  Taft  attended  the  dedication  of  his 
last  completed  work,  a  sculpture  com- 
memorating the  Lincoln  and  Douglas 
debate  at  Quincy.  A  photograph  of  this 
appeared  in  the  November  Alumni 
News. 

While  on  this  trip  he  attended  the  un- 
veiling of  busts  of  himself  and  his 
father  at  Elmwood,  his  birthplace.  The 
unveiling  was  followed  by  a  dinner  in 
the  old  building  in  which  his  father 
taught  before  coming  to  the  University. 


Eight  years  previously  his  bronze  group, 
"The  Pioneers,"  had  been  dedicated 
there.  Hamlin  Garland  gave  a  talk  on 
that   occasion. 

Early  Years.  Lorado  Taft  was  born 
76  years  ago  at  Elmwood,  a  village 
west  of  Peoria,  which  he  has  im- 
mortalized with  a  sculptural  group, 
"The  Pioneers."  He  did  not  attend 
the  public  schools,  but  was  educated 
at  home.  He  came  with  his  parents 
to  Champaign,  and  his  father  began 
teaching  geology  in  the  University. 
They  lived  just  west  of  the  campus 
in  what  is  now  the  Rolfe  home. 
Lorado  attended  the  University  four 
years,  graduating  in  1879.  He  be- 
longed to  the  Adelphic  literary  so- 
ciety. His  "Excelsior"  statue  may 
still  be  seen  in  the  society's  room  on 
the  top   floor   of  University   Hall. 

When  he  was  thirteen  years  old 
the  collection  of  statuary  which 
Regent  Gregory  had  bought  in  Europe 
arrived  in  a  jumble  of  fractured 
pieces.  Prof.  Taft  as  teacher  of  geol- 
ogy worked  at  putting  the  casts  to- 
gether again,  and  young  Lorado  helped. 
That  was  not  much  of  a  start,  but  it 
was  enough.  We  like  to  think  that  as 
the  final  chip  of  the  Laocoon  snake 
was  fitted  into  place,  Lorado  Taft 
dusted  off  his  clothes  and  rose  to  his 
feet  a  sculptor.  The  same  joy  of 
creation  that  thrilled  him  then  thrilled 
him   all   the    days   of   his   life. 

Graduating  from  Illinois  at  19,  he 
went  to  Paris  and  studied  three  years 
at  l'Ecole  des  Beaux  Arts.  On  his  re- 
turn he  looked  toward  Chicago, 
settled  there  in  1886.  As  he  once  said 
of  a  brother  sculptor,  Mr.  Taft  made 
the  "usual  progress  from  lettering  to 
weeping  willows  and  ultimately  lambs 
and  pointing  hands."  He  modeled 
portrait  busts  of  prominent  citizens, 
soldiers'  monuments,  and  such,  and 
taught  in  the  Art  Institute. 

First  Creations.  He  put  in  plenty 
of  good,  honest  work,  but  not  until 
the  World's  Fair  in  1893  did  his  real 
opportunity  come.  His  two  decora- 
tive groups  for  the  entrance  to  the 
horticultural  building  were  called 
"The  Sleep  of  the  Flowers"  and  "The 
Awakening  of  the  Flowers."  They 
brought  him  wide  notice.  For  the  St. 
Louis  Fair  he  modeled  "The  Moun- 
tain and  the   Prairie"  and  "The   Soli- 


tude of  the  Soul."  The  latter  group 
was  one  of  the  most  admired  at  the 
exposition.  It  became  the  subject  of 
several  poems,  was  awarded  a  medal, 
and  is  now  the  property  of  the  Art 
Institute  of  Chicago. 

In  1903  Mr.  Taft  published  his 
"History  of  American  Sculpture,"  the 
first  of  a  series  on  the  history  of 
American  art.  Merely  as  history  the 
book  is  valuable.  As  literature  it  is 
delightful,  and  brings  out  Mr.  Taft 
as  a  gentle  humorist.  His  sculptural 
products  have  been  of  a  serious  na- 
ture, as  a  rule — some  even  somber. 
But  in  this  history  the  alert  reader 
finds  a  smile  on  almost  any  page. 

Mr.  Taft  in  his  modeling  work 
before  "The  Solitude  of  the  Soul"  had 
kept  to  the  decorative  side  of  his  art. 
But  now  he  stepped  out  on  the  broad 
plain  which  was  to  be  really  his  own 
— and  out  of  the  petrified  forest  of 
the  past.  He  built  that  pathetic  group, 
"The  Blind,"  suggested  by  Maeter- 
linck's play.  "It  is  a  theme  that  my 
mind  dwells  upon,"  said  Mr.  Taft, 
"this  sounding  of  the  human  soul, 
questioning  the  future  and  longing  for 
light." 

His  "Fountain  of  the  Great  Lakes," 
dedicated  in  1913,  really  established 
his  fame  as  a  great  sculptor.  He  and 
his  pupils  had  worked  on  it  for  many 
years.  In  fact,  the  suggestion  of  the 
idea  had  come  to  him  over  20  years 
before.  The  group,  which  stands  on 
the  south  side  of  the  Art  Institute  in 
Chicago,  is  Mrs.  Taft's  favorite. 

Mr.  Taft's  other  works  include  the 
massive  Columbus  Memorial  Foun- 
tain in  front  of  the  union  station  at 
Washington,  D.C. ;  the  50-foot  con- 
crete statue  of  Black  Hawk  overlook- 
ing the  Rock  river  valley  near  his 
summer  home  at  Oregon,  111.;  a 
statue  of  Washington  for  the  campus 
of  the  University  of  Washington; 
busts  of  Longfellow,  Gov.  Oglesby, 
and  Gen.  Logan ;  and  other  pieces. 
He  said  he  got  the  idea  for  the  Black 
Hawk  statue  from  watching  some 
workmen  build  a  concrete  chimney. 
The  giant  statue  is  a  great  memorial 
to  the  American  Indian. 

But  all  of  these  productions,  beauti- 
ful and  impressive  as  they  must 
always  be,  are  not  so  stirring  to  the 
imagination     as     the      great     project 
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treasurer,  and  alumni  recorder;  William  J. 
Pfister,  '34,  field  secretary.  Address  for  all 
four,  Illinois  Union  Building,  Champaign. 

Address  letters  and  telegrams  and  make 
checks  and  drafts  payable  to  the  University  of 
Illinois  Alumni  Association,  University  Station, 
Urbana,  111.,  or  Illinois  Union  Building,  Cham- 
paign,   111.    Telephone,    all    departments,    4109. 


Membership,  including  News  subscription, 
all  alumni,  $3  a  year;  life  membership,  $50 
cash,  or  $55  when  paid  in  five  annual  install- 
ments of  $11  each.  Alumni  News  subscription 
included.  Family  life  membership,  $25  cash  or 
$27.50  in  five  installments.  Annual  family 
membership   $1. 

National  advertising  representative,  The 
Graduate  Group,  Inc.,  New  York,  Chicago,  De- 
troit, San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles  and  Boston. 
Also  member  American  Alumni  Council. 
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which  took  up  much  of  Mr.  Taft's 
strengtli  and  talent  throughout  his 
life.* 

The  beautification  of  Chicago.  The 
city  after  the  World's  Fair  awoke 
with  an  appetite  for  art.  The  Art  In- 
stitute took  on  new  life,  and  Orches- 
tra Hall  was  built  by  popular  sub- 
scription. The  Midway  Plaisance  is  a 
double  boulevard  a  mile  long  connecting 
Washington  and  Jackson  parks.  As  a 
part  of  the  Fair  in  '93  it  underlaid  a 
world's  series  of  sideshows  of  the  Coney 
Island  gauge.  Over  seven  miles  from 
the  down-town  center,  the  present  mid- 
way, only  partly  developed,  is  one  of 
the  most  attractive  sections  of  the  Chi- 
cago parks.  On  both  sides  is  the 
campus  of  the  University  of  Chicago, 
with   its   many   Gothic   buildings. 

The  ambition  of  Mr.  Taft,  made  pos- 
sible by  the  Ferguson  fund,  was  to 
make  an  avenue  of  fame  out  of  the  old 
midway;  to  turn  it  into  a  mile  of  monu- 
mental beauty  with  a  "Fountain  of 
Time"  at  the  west  end  and  a  "Fountain 
of  Creation"  at  the  east.  Many  think 
that  the  "Fountain  of  Time"  is  his 
greatest  work.  His  "Fountain  of  Crea- 
tion" was  never  built.  However,  it  is 
thought  that  he  left  enough  sketches 
and  modeling  to  enable  his  associates 
to  go  on  with  it,  if  the  opportunity 
comes. 

Hamlin  Garland,  who  married  Mr. 
Taft's  favorite  sister,  tells  in  his 
"Daughter  of  the  Middle  Border"  some- 
thing of  the  sculptor's  years  when  his 
studio  was  on  the  top  floor  of  the 
Atheneum  building  on  Van  Buren  street. 
"Here  a  room  had  been  fitted  up  with 
shelf-like  bunks  that  were  filled  nearly 
every  night  with  penniless  young  sculp- 
tors, several  of  whom  have  since  become 
famous.  Mr.  Taft  was  an  easy  mark  in 
those  days,  a  shining  hope  to  all  the 
indigent  models  and  discouraged  paint- 
ers. No  artist  suppliant  ever  knocked 
at  his  door  without  getting  a  dollar, 
and  some  of  them  got  twenty.  ...    In 


*A  list  of  Lorado  Taft's  principal  works, 
with  dates,  is  as  follows: — - 

"The  Blind."  Inspired  by  Maeterlinck's 
drama   of  the   same   name.     (Before    1908.) 

"The  Washington  Monument."  Seattle, 
Wash.,    at    Seattle    Exposition,    1909. 

"Solitude  of  the  Soul."  (Marble.)  Art 
Institute  of  Chicago  permanent  collection. 
Purchased  by  Friends  of  American  Art,   1911. 

"Black  Hawk."  Colossal  Indian  statue  in 
concrete.     Oregon,   111.     1911. 

Columbus  Memorial  Fountain,  Washington, 
D.C.     1912. 

Ferguson  "Fountain  of  the  Greak  Lakes," 
Grant  Park,  Chicago.  (Beside  north  wall  of 
Art    Institute.)      1913. 

Soldiers'  Monument  to  Civil  War  Veterans 
of    Ogle    County,    Oregon,    111.      1916. 

Thatcher  Memorial  Fountain,  Denver,  Colo. 
1918. 

Danville  Soldiers'  Monument,  Danville,  111. 
1922. 

"The  Fountain  of  Time."  Washington 
Park  at  Midway,   Chicago.     1922. 

Shaler  Memorial  Angel.  Waupun,  Wis.   1923. 

"Lincoln."  (Bronze.)  Lincoln  as  a  young 
lawyer.     Urbana.     1927. 

"The  Pioneers."  (Bronze.)  Elmwood,  111. 
1928. 

"Alma  Mater."  (Bronze.)  University  of 
Illinois,    Urbana.     1929. 

Annie  Louise  Keller  Memorial.  White  Hall, 
111.     1929.     (Marble.) 

Hackley  Memorial.  Muskegon,  Mich.  1930. 
(Granite,   with  bronge  figure.) 

Charles  Page  Memorial.  Sand  Springs,  Okla. 
(Granite,    with    bronze    figures.)      1930. 

"The  Crusader."  Victor  Lawson  Memorial. 
Graceland    Cemetery,    Chicago.     1932. 

Two  large  pylon  groups  on  steps  of  State 
Capitol  building,  Baton  Rouge,  La.,  "The 
Patriots"   and   "The   Pioneers."     1932. 

Lincoln-Douglas  Memorial  tablet  of  debate, 
Quincy,  Oct.  13,  1858.    Unveiled  Oct.  13,  1936. 


THE  LAST  PIECE  OF  WORK  to  be  com- 
pleted by  Lorado  Taft  was  the  group  com- 
memorating the  Lincoln  and  Douglas  debate, 
at  Quincy,  and  this  photograph,  which  shows 
him  shaping  up  the  figure  of  Douglas,  was  the 
last  one  taken  of  the  great  sculptor.  He  made 
a  trip  to  the  dedication,  only  two  weeks  before 
his  death. 


one  way  or  another,  in  spite  of  the  reck- 
less prodigality,  he  prospered.  .  .  .  His 
fame  increased  with  his  charity. 

"In  sculpture  he  was  at  this  time  a 
conservative,  a  worshiper  of  the  Greeks 
....  he  came  at  last  to  include  the 
plastic  value  of  the  red  man  and  to 
find  in  the  expression  of  a  Sioux  or 
Omaha  a  certain  sorrowful  dignity 
which  fell  parallel  with  his  own  grave 
temperament." 

Midway  Studios.  In  1906  Mr.  Taft 
found  that  he  needed  more  space.  He 
moved  with  his  assistants  to  a  barn 
at  Sixtieth  street  and  Ellis  avenue, 
adjoining  the  University  of  Chicago 
campus.  Here  it  was  that  they  pro- 
duced the  group,  "The  Blind." 

It  was  only  a  short  time  until  three 
more  studios  grew  out  to  the  west 
and  were  soon  filled  with  the  various 
groups  upon  which  Mr.  Taft  and  his 
associates  were  engaged.  Then  came 
into  permanent  form  some  of  the 
monuments  which  have  made  their 
creator  so  well  known. 

Another  step  was  taken  with  the 
addition  of  four  more  studios  for  the 
use  of  Miss  Nellie  V.  Walker, 
Leonard  Crunelle,  George  E.  Ganiere, 
and  John  G.  Prashun — four  independ- 
ent sculptors  who,  like  the  others  of 
the  group,  had  once  been  the  pupils 
of  Mr.  Taft  at  the  Art  Institute. 
Meanwhile,  in  the  earlier  buildings 
Miss  Kathleen  Robinson,  Miss  Clyde 
G.  Chandler,  and  Miss  Agnes  Fromen, 
when  not  collaborating  with  Mr.  Taft 
on  his  monumental  groups,  were  pro- 
ducing original  sculpture  of  their  own. 

Frederick  C.  Hibbard  followed  Mr. 
Taft  to  the  Midway  and  set  up  a  studio 
of  his  own  in  another  barn  a  block 
away.  Later  came  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Fred 
Torrey,  Miss  Mary  Webster,  and  others. 

The  Midway  studio  group  was  indeed 
unique.  There  was  nothing  else  like  it 
in  America.  Its  nearest  of  kin  was  the 
old  Renaissance  "Bottega"  over  which 
the  "Master"  held  sway  and  to  which 
the    lad    of    artistic    leanings    came    to 


begin  his  training  by  doing  menial  tasks 
and  to  work  slowly  and  laboriously  up 
to  the  enviable  position  of  a  master 
workman. 

"Master"  Taft  was  here  on  the  Mid- 
way the  center  of  the  little  community 
of  women  and  men.  He  was  their  guide 
and  their  inspirer.  The  members  were 
ever  ready  with  help  and  suggestions 
for  one  another.  They  worked  inde- 
pendently and  yet  as  a  group ;  and  they 
knew  how  to  play  as  well  as  how  to 
work.  They  showed  themselves  equally 
prepared  to  produce  a  charming  oper- 
etta, give  a  delightful  "At  Home,"  and 
to  build  a  colossal  statue. 

In  1929  the  University  of  Chicago 
needed  the  site  on  Ellis  avenue.  The 
studios  were  moved  to  6016  Ingleside 
avenue,  just  a  block  west  of  the  old 
location,  where  they  were  rebuilt. 
Some  of  the  space  in  the  studios  was 
made  into  small  apartments,  where 
the  associates  lived.  Mr.  Taft  himself 
had  made  his  home  there  during  the 
last  few  years. 

His  Summer  Colony.  Also  close  to 
Mr.  Taft's  affections  was  the  summer 
colony  of  artists  he  established  on  the 
Rock  River  near  Oregon,  111.  Here 
rises  his  towering  Black  Hawk  statue. 
A  dozen  or  so  cottages,  with  a  central 
dining  hall,  make  up  the  little  settlement. 
Some  of  Mr.  Taft's  closest  friends,  like 
Ralph  Clarkson,  Charles  Francis  Brown, 
and  Oliver  Dennett  Grover  walked 
and  talked  with  him  here.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Frank  O.  Lowden,  near  neigh- 
bors, were  also  close  friends. 

Art  Extension.  Lorado  Taft's  bril- 
liance as  a  sculptor  was  hard  to  sep- 
arate from  his  teaching  and  lecturing. 
Hamlin  Garland  once  said  that  "he  has 
done  more  to  inspire  a  knowledge  of 
art  and  a  love  for  the  beautiful  in 
sculpture  and  painting  than  any  other 
man  of  his  age  in  America."  Although 
his  early  training  was  in  Paris,  travel 
and  work  freed  him  from  Latin  quarter 
mannerisms  and  he  had  that  universal 
point  of  vtew  which  made  him  of  the 
greatest  use  to  the  greatest  number. 

He  devoted  considerable  time  and 
thought  to  the  Art  Extension  Commit- 
tee, which  was  organized  sixteen  years 
ago  in  connection  with  the  better  com- 
munity movement  headed  by  Dr.  R.  E. 
Hieronymus  of  the  University.  The 
committee  has  sponsored  annual  summer 
trips  throughout  the  state  to  art  centers 
and  to  places  of  historical  interest. 
Lorado  Taft  often  said  that  the  Art 
Extension  Committee  meant  much  to 
him,  in  that  it  gave  him  valuable  con- 
tacts with  the  common  people 
throughout  the  state.  As  Dr. 
Hieronymus  expressed  it,  at  the  me- 
morial service  Nov.  15:  "It  could  be 
said  of  him,  as  it  was  said  of  the 
Master,  that  'the  common  people  heard 
him  gladly.' " 

"A  'round  trip  to  Europe'  on  the  Illi- 
nois river  at  a  cost  of  $8  is  possible  if 
one  is  in  search  of  beauty  and  is  willing 
to  find  it  close  to  home,"  Taft  once  said. 
"The  great  tragedy  of  life  is  to  live 
close  to  beauty  and  not  find  it." 

Mr.  Taft  said  that  in  all  his  travels 
he  had  never  found  any  beauty  m  the 
sea,  in  the  mountains  or  in  the  tropics 
that  surpasses  the  beauty  of  Illinois 
prairies,  but  added  that  although  the 
people  of  the  state  are  surrounded  by 
the    most    beautiful    landscape    he    had 


Lorado  Taft's  Busy  Years 

(Only  a  few  examples  of  his  sculpture  can  he  shown  here,  and  these  do  not  include  several  of 
his  important  worhs.) 


ONE  OF  THE  FEW  modelings  of  Mr.  Taft 
himself.  This  one  was  done  by  Alice  Littig 
Siems,  one  of  his  pupils.    (1931.) 


At  dedication  of  his  "Alma  Mater."   (1929.) 


"The  Pioneers."    Elmwood.    (1928.) 


MIDDLE-DISTANCE 
YEARS 


LORADO  TAFT'S  FATHER, 
Prof.  Don  Carlos  Taft. 


'BLACK   HAWK."     Near 
Oregon,  111.    (1911.) 


OUR  OWN  "Alma  Mater." 
(1929.) 


"Lincoln  the  Young  Lawyer."  Urbana.  (1927.)  McGUFFEY  MEMORIAL.  Miami  University. 

(1932.) 


AS  MANY  ALUMNI  remember  him 
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ever  seen,  very  few  appreciate  it  and 
that  very  few  man-made  objects  of 
beauty  are  produced. 

"On  the  other  hand,"  he  said,  "hun- 
dreds of  villages  of  France  and  Italy 
have  art  and  architecture  tbat  attract 
visitors  from  all  lands.  During  the 
dark  ages  literally  hundreds  of  cathe- 
drals were  created  by  community  effort, 
each  community  rivaling  the  others  in 
the  attempts  to  produce  something  of 
surpassing  beauty.  The  day  of  cathedrals 
is  past  but  the  day  is  at  hand  when  such 
artistic  appreciation  will  express  itself, 
perhaps  in  rivalry  between  Illinois  cities 
in  the  building  of  beautiful  community 
houses  and  social  and  art  centers.  The 
silo,  mellowed  by  age  and  vine-covered, 
adjoining  the  massive  barn,  delights  the 
eye  of  the  artists  as  much  as  it  profits 
the  farmer." 

In  speaking  of  his  attachment  to  Illi- 
nois, his  native  state,  Mr.  Taft  said: 
"Illinois  never  looks  so  good  to  me  as 
on  my  return  from  abroad.  I  have  little 
need  of  the  ocean  in  my  business.  The 
roll  and  wash  of  the  endless  waters 
seem  futile  and  pointless.  I  like  the 
mountains,  though  they  seem  to  be 
theatrical  pieces  of  stage  furniture  set 
up  for  effect.  For  real,  solid  enduring 
beauty  the  prairies  of  this  state  are 
satisfying." 

Unlike  some  great  artists,  Lorado 
Taft  was  not  content  to  stay  in  his 
studio  and  do  sculpture  work,  much  as 
he  loved  it.  He  gave  numerous  lectures 
and  talks,  and  because  he  did  them  so 
well  he  was  always  in  demand.  It  was 
in  these  that  his  rare  sense  of  humor 
was  at  its  best.  He  never  took  the  hide 
off  of  anybody  or  anything  in  his  gentle 
satires,  frequently  directed  at  some  of 
the  modernistic  sculpture  we  see  pic- 
tured in  the  papers  and  magazines.  But 
his  sly  thrusts  were  none  the  less  tell- 
ing. His  audiences  always  waited  ex- 
pectantly for  these,  and  he  never  dis- 
appointed them.    His  humor  also  found 


flower  in  his  book,  "History  of  Ameri- 
can Sculpture,"  which  is  most  delightful 
reading  from  beginning  to  end.  It  is 
almost  worth  reading  for  its  humor 
alone. 

Lorado  Taft  was  also  a  delightful 
letter-writer.  His  letters  were  always 
brief,  and  suffused  with  the  gracious 
humor  that  never  failed  him. 

His  kind  encouragement  of  young 
sculptors  was  known  everywhere.  He 
made  no  searching  inquiry  into  their 
talents.  If  they  were  interested,  that  was 
enough — they  were  invited  to  his  studio 
and  told  to  go  ahead. 

Personal  Characteristics.  He  was  a 
pleasant,  soft-spoken  man  with  a  rudi- 
mentary laugh  and  a  dreamy,  rather 
abstract  air  as  if  he  were  carrying  on 
in  his  mind  several  lines  of  thought  at 
once.  It  would  be  hard  to  have  imagined 
him  yelling  Oskeewowwow  or  startling 
a  streetcar  full  of  people  with  loud  and 
hearty  conversation.  As  a  lecturer  he 
genially  wandered  from  one  topic  to 
another,  not  averse  to  humorous  refer- 
ences to  his  own  creations  when  pressed 
for  illustrations.  In  talking  with  him, 
no  special  tact  was  required  to  guide 
the  conversation  into  the  times  when 
he  was  a  student  at  Illinois.  "Poor  old 
lim,  poor  old  lohn,"  he  would  say,  as  he 
looked  over  his  classmates'  pictures,  a 
package  of  which  he  kept  in  his  desk 
drawer.  And  that  would  be  all.  If  the 
sight  of  their  faces  reminded  him  of 
escapade  stories,  he  refrained  from  tell- 
ing them.  An  infinite  sympathy  per- 
vaded these  old  memories. 

He  loved  to  visit  the  campus — and 
he  was  here  a  great  deal  in  1928-29 
while  his  "Alma  Mater"  group  was 
under  way.  At  the  time  of  its  dedication 
he  was  given  an  honorary  degree  by  the 
University.  (He  also  received  degrees 
from  Northwestern  and  Colorado.)  The 
University  had  appointed  him  non- 
resident professor  of  art  in  1919,  a  title 
he    continued    to    hold    until    his    death. 


The  New  University  of  Illinois  Trustees 


HOMER  MAT  ADAMS,  ('33) 


JAMES   M.   CLEARY,  '06 


LOUIS  C.  MOSCHEL,  'OS 


The  three  Democratic  candidates  for  Univer- 
sity trustees,  all  Ulini,  were  elected  on  Nov. 
3  and  will  take  their  places  on  the  Board  at 
the   annual   meeting   in    March. 

Homer  Mat  Adams,  ('33),  of  Urbana,  the 
youngest  member  (26)  ever  elected  to  the 
Board,  is  in  the  state  finance  department,  and 
attends  the  Lincoln  School  of  Law  in  Spring- 
field. Closely  allied  with  Gov.  Henry  Horner, 
he  headed  the  Horner-for-Governor  clubs  in 
the   primary,   and  ran   for  state   auditor. 

James  Mansfield  Cleary,  '06,  for  30  years  in 
advertising  and  journalism,  is  now  vice-presi- 
dent    of     Roche,     Williams     &      Cunnyngham, 


Chicago  advertising  agency,  which  is  handling, 
among  other  important  accounts,  that  of  Stude- 
baker  automobiles.  He  was  formerly  director 
of  advertising  for  Studebaker.  For  fifteen 
years  he  was  in  advertising  work  for  the 
Chicago    Tribune. 

Louis  C.  Moschel,  '05,  of  Pekin,  active  in 
the  lumber  and  banking  business  since  gradua- 
tion, owns  and  operates  the  Hinners  Reed 
Organ  Company  and  is  an  authority  on  the 
walnut  wood  industry.  He  was  formerly  presi- 
dent of  the  American  Walnut  Association  and 
the  Walnut  Export  Association.  His  son  Paul 
is  a  senior  in  the  University. 


He  was  president  of  the  Alumni  Asso- 
ciation for  a  year,  and  was  a  life  mem- 
ber. 

"I  need  20  years  more  to  accomplish 
what  I  have  in  mind  now,"  Mr.  Taft 
once  said.  "But  I  suppose  it  is  selfish 
to  wish  for  more  years  when  those  I 
have  had  have  been  so  full  of  joy.  It 
hardly  seems  fair  for  one  person  to 
have  had  so  much  happiness  in  living. 
Every  day  of  my  life  has  been  complete 
because  I  have  loved  what  I  have  been 
doing.  The  question  of  immortality  has 
never  troubled,  for  I  have  never  felt  the 
need  of  a  hereafter.  My  accounts  are 
balanced  every  night  when  I  leave  the 
studio." 

•       •       • 

That  Mr.  Taft's  work  will  go  on,  was 
made  certain  by  the  organization,  on  the 
Sunday  before  his  death,  of  the  Lorado 
Taft  Associates,  made  up,  in  addition 
to  Mrs.  Taft,  of  several  artists  who  had 
worked  with  him: — Leonard  Crunelle, 
Fred  Torrey,  Otis  Johnson,  Nellie 
Walker,  and  Mary  Webster.  They  are 
already  at  work  on  an  unfinished  group 
showing  George  Washington  standing 
with  Robert  Morris  and  Hays  Solomon, 
two  patriots  who  helped  to  finance  the 
Revolutionary   war. 


At  his  bedside  when  he  died  were 
his  wife,  Mrs.  Ada  Bartlett  Taft,  and 
his  three  daughters,  Mrs.  Mary  Taft 
Smith  of  Greensboro,  N.  C,  Mrs. 
Emily  Douglas  of  Chicago,  wife  of 
Prof.  Paul  Douglas  of  the  University 
of  Chicago,  and  Mrs.  Jessie  Louise 
Crane  of  Groton-on-the-Hudson,  N.  Y. 
He  is  also  survived  by  two  sisters,  Mrs. 
Hamlin  Garland  of  Hollywood,  Calif., 
and  Mrs.  Angus  Roy  Shannon  of  Chi- 
cago, and  a  brother,  Florizel,  Class  of 
'82,  of  Cupertino,  Calif.  His  old  class- 
mate, Dr.  S.  C.  Stanton,  had  stopped  in 
to  see  him  the  day  before  he  died.  He 
and  John  Bley,  '80,  were  among  those 
attending  the  memorial  services  Nov.  IS. 

The  funeral,  held  Oct.  31  in  the  studio, 
was  private,  and  was  followed  by  cre- 
mation. The  ashes  will  be  scattered  at 
Elmwood,  his  birthplace.  A  public  me- 
morial service  was  held  Sunday  after- 
noon, Nov.  15,  in  the  University  of 
Chicago  chapel,  and  was  attended  by  a 
capacity  crowd.  Speakers  were  Dr. 
C.  W.  Gilkey  of  the  University  of  Chi- 
cago, Dr.  R.  E.  Hieronymus,  com- 
munity adviser  emeritus  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Illinois,  Dudley  Craft  Watson, 
lecturer  at  the  Art  Institute,  and  Presi- 
dent Albert  W.  Palmer  of  the  Chicago 
Theological  Seminary. 

•  •  • 

Said  Charles  Clayton  Morrison,  at  the 
private  funeral  services  in  the  Studio, 
"I  think  he  would  like  to  have  us  read, 
while  we  are  assembled  here  to  celebrate 
his  great  and  fruitful  life,  these  words 
of  Edwin  Markham: — ■ 

'We   men   of   earth   have   here    the    stuff 
Of  Paradise — we  have  enough  ! 
We   need   no    other   stones   to    build 
The    stairs    into    the    Unfulfilled — 
No  other  ivory  for  the   door — 
No  other  marble  for  the  floor — 
No  other  cedar  for  the  beam 
And   dome   of   man's   immortal    dream. 
Here  on   the  paths   of   every   day — 
Here  on   the  common  human   way — 
Is  all  the  busy  gods  would  take 
To   build   a   Heaven,   to    mold   and   make 
New   Edens.     Ours  the  task   sublime 
To   build   eternity   in   time!'" 
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I).  OF  I.  TO  MARK 
80TH  BIRTHDAY 
OF  LORADO  TAFT 

Late  Illinois  Sculptor  to! 

Be  Honored  by  His  Alma 

Mater  Monday. 


(Pictures   in   rhotogravure.) 

Special  to  The  Chicago  Dally  News. 

Urbana,  111.,  April  27. -To  many 
people  sculpture  is  just  pieces  of 
stone,  masses  of  bronze  or  gobs  of 
glaring  plaster.  That  attitude  dis- 
tressed a  great  son  of  Illinois  whose 
80th  birthday  anniversary  will  be 
observed  Monday  at  a  special  con- 
vocation of  students  at  the  Univer- 
sity   of    Illinois. 

The  man  was  Lorado  Taft,  fa- 
mous at  the  time  of  his  death  late 
in  1936  as  a  sculptor  but  known 
here  also  as  a  writer,  lecturer,  and 
.teacher,  and  as  the  most  dis- 
tinguished alumnus  of  the  univer- 
sity. It  was  here  that  Taft  received 
the  inspiration  to  become  an  artist, 
where  he  returned  regularly  to 
speak  before  hushed  audiences  who 
crowded  the  auditorium  to  hear 
him.  It  was  here  that  he  hoped  his 
"Dream  Museum"  might  be  erected, 
and  it' was  to  the  university  that 
Taft's  entire  studio  collection  of 
originals,  casts,  miniatures  and 
sketches  was  brought  after  his 
death.  '"    .      ; 

Carry   On  in  Chicago. 
Chicago  also   is   intimately   asso- 
ciated with  Taft's  life.  Af  his  South 
Side    studio,     Taft    associates    and 
former  students  carry  on  his  art. 

Chicago  is  the  home  of  many  of 
Taft's  works.  Solitude  of  the  Soul, 
a  marble  group,  is  in  the  Art  In- 
stitute. The  Fountain  of  the  Great 
Lakes  is  in  Grant  Park,  just  south 
of  the  institute.  The.  huge  Foun- 
tain of  Time  is  at  the  west  end 
of  the  University  of  Chicago's  Mid- 
way. The  Crusader,  in  Graceland 
Cemetery,  is  a  memorial  to  the  late 
Victor  F.  Lawson.  _ 


Taft  saw  sculptural  art  as  vivid, 
moving,  and  alive.  He  wanted 
others  to  understand  and  enjoy  it, 
but  realized  that  the  typical  gal- 
leries with  rows  of  dull,  poorly 
lighted  plaster  casts  were  far  from 
inspiring.  He  conceived  a  "Dream 
Museum"  in  which  art  was  to  be 
vivid,  entrancing  to  everyone.  The 
museum  was  to  be  different  from 
others  in  two  ways: 

First,  exhibits  were  to  bt 
arranged  in  chronological  order,  sc 
the  visitors  might  pass  logically  anc 
understanding^  from  the  far  pasl 
through  the  glories  of  Greece 
Rome,  the  Renaissance,  and  to  the 
present. 

Planned  Correct  Lighting:. 

Second,  exhibits  were  to  be 
properly  lighted  for  fullest  dra- 
matic emphasis,  and,  although  of 
plaster,  they  were  to  be  colored  in 
duplication  of  the  original. 

Finally,  the  settings  in  which 
they  were  to  be  shown  were  to  be 
similar  to  their  original  settings. 
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LINCOLN  -  THE  YOUNG  LAWYER 


URBANA,  ILLINOIS 
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"Missouri  Miner"  by  Thalinget 

THE  ART  GALLERY  IN  JULY 


Twelve  pieces  of  sculpture  in 
the  Museum  art  gallery  reveal  in 
varied  form  the  forces  behind  artis- 
tic creation.  Some  have  humor, 
some  great  strength;  some  have 
delicate  beauty,  others  a  more 
sophisticated  quality.  Some  are 
part  of  the  Fourth  Annual  Exhibi- 
tion by  North  Mississippi  Valley 
Artists,  selected  and  invited  from 
the  Forty-seventh  Annual  Exhibi- 
tion by  Artists  of  Chicago  and 
Vicinity  recently  held  at  the  Chi- 
cago Art  Institute.  Others  are  part 
of  the  Museum's  permanent  collec- 
tion of  art  by  Illinois  artists. 

Chief  of  them  all  is  the  replica 
of  Lorado  Taft's  "Lincoln",  in  front 
of  deep  red  draperies  in  the  west 
balcony.  Gripping  in  character 
and  power  is  the  bronze  "Missouri 
Miner"  by  Frederick  J.  Thalinger, 


purchased  from  last  summer's  an- 
nual show.  Here  are  the  craggy 
features  of  a  man  who  has  grown 
old  underground  and  has  taken  on 
some  of  the  characteristics  of  the 
stern  earth  in  which  he  has  worked. 
In  contrast  is  Elizabeth  Holsman's 
bronze  "Wood  Duck,"  and  Eliza- 
beth Haseltine's  charming  "Baby 
Pegasus".  The  allegorical  "Hands 
of  Moses"  in  black  granite,  by  Ber- 
nard Rosenthal,  also  owned  by  the 
Museum,  is  in  the  gallery,  and  so 
is  Martin  Mervin's  suave  "Female 
Figure"  in  wood,  and  "Study"  by 
William  MacDonald.  In  direct 
contrast  to  all  these  serious  works 
are  the  two  wood  carvings  by  Carl 
Hallsthammar,  which,  since  they 
first  came  to  the  Museum  years 
ago,     have     been     favorites     with 
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The  Middlesboro  Daily  News 
July  2,  1959 


News-Gazette  Photo  by  Don  Vaucher 
HAPPY  BIRTHDAY.  A  refurbished   sign       the    Great    Emancipator.       Inspecting    the 
marking  the  site  of  the  Lorado  Taft  statue       sign  are  Fred  S.  Weinard,  left,  Park  Board 
of   Lincoln    in   Urbana's     Carle    Park,    has       president,      and     Lorry     Ellsworth,      Park 
been  set  in  place  to  mark  the  birthday  of       Board   commissioner. 
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LORADO  TAFT'S  PIONEER  GROUP  AT 
ELMWOOD,  ILLINOIS. 
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Lincoln  the  lawyer 


Bronze  Statue  By  Lorado  Taft,  1860-1936 

Dedicated  on  July  3,  1927  -Located  In  Carle  Park,  Urbana,  Illinois 

GPS  Coordinates:  N  40"  06.238' W  88°  12.600* 


One  of  the  most 
famous  Lincoln 
statues  in  the  United 
States  is  located  in  Urbana, 
the  home  of  the  University 
of  Illinois.  The  sculpture  was 
created  by  Lorado  Taft,  an  Illinois 
native  bom  in  Elmwood,  Illinois,  on 
April  29,  1860,  the  year  Lincoln  was 
elected  president.  Taft  s  father,  Don 
Carlos,  studied  to  be  a  Congregational 
minister  and  then  moved  his  family  to 
Champaign,  where  he  became  a  pro- 
fessor of  Geology  at  the  University  of 
Illinois.  Lorado  found  his  vocation  as  a 
sculptor  when,  at  the  age  of  fourteen, 
he  helped  unpack,  repair,  and  arrange 
the  first  sculpture  collection  at  the 
University  of  Illinois.  He  enrolled  in 
the  University  of  Illinois,  where  he 
earned  his  bachelor's  degree  in  1 879 
and  master's  degree  in  1880.  He  then 
studied  at  the  Ecole  des  Beaux-Arts  in 
Paris  for  three  years.  Soon  after  return- 
ing to  the  United  States,  he  became 
an  instructor  at  the  Art  Institute  of 
Chicago,  holding  that  position  from 
1886  to  1907.  He  was  also  the  moving 
spirit  behind  the  creation  of  the  Eagle's 
Nest  Art  Colony  at  Oregon,  Illinois. 
I  le  persuaded  the  country's  leading 
artists,  writers,  actors,  poets, 
musicians,  and  architects  to  come  to 
Oregon  starting  in  1898. 

Taft  opened  his  first  studio  in 
Chicago  upon  returning  from  Paris 
and  went  on  to  win  a  number  of 
artistic  awards  at  national  and  interna- 
tional expositions.  When  the  World's 
Fair  was  held  in  Chicago  in  1893,  he 
became  the  superintendent  of  all 
sculpture  for  the  Exposition. 

While  in  this  position,  he  made 
life  long  friends  with  other  artists  from 
all  over  the  United  States  and 
throughout  the  world.  He  also 
lectured  at  the  University  of  Chicago, 
wrote  two  books  on  American  sculp- 
ture, trained  over  one  hundred 
students,  and  produced  an  impressive 
number  of  notable  sculptures.  His 
Lincoln  The  Lawyer  was  made 


possible  through  a  gilt  to  the  Urbana 
Park  District  from  Judge  and  Mrs.  J.O. 
Cunningham,  [udge  Cunningham  had 
been  a  friend  ol  /Abraham  Lincoln  and 
later  of  Lorado  Taft  and  his  family. 
Lawyer  Lincoln  is  depicted  with  his 
hands  resting  on  the  ends  of  a  heavy 
stone  slab.  I  fe  wears  a  long  coat,  a 
vest,  and  a  bow  tie.  I  lis  right  knee  is 
slightly  bent,  and  he  ga/.es  to  his  right. 
The  statue  was  dedicated  on  July 
3.  1927,  at  the  original  location  on  a 
triangular  plot  near  the  Urbana- 
Lincoln  Hotel.  The  hotel  stood  on  the 
site  of  the  old  Kerr  Tavern,  a  favorite 
stopping  place  for  Abraham  Lincoln 
while  riding  the  circuit.  The  court- 
house where  he  practiced  law  was 
close  by.  However,  it  was  soon  discov- 
ered that  the  hotel  could  not  receive 
clear  title  to  the  land,  and  the  statue 
was  moved  to  its  present  location  in 
Carle  Park,  facing  the  Urbana  High 
School.  The  dedication  address  was 
delivered  by  Lincoln  scholar  William 
E.  Barton.  Barton  noted  that  Lincoln 
was  the  most  photographed  man  of  his 
day  and  became  the  subject  for  sculp- 
tors immediately  after  his  death. 
Barton  ranked  Taft  s  Lincoln  with  the 
works  of  such  famous  sculptors  as 
Leonard  Volk,  Augustus  Saint- 
Gaudens,  Andrew  O'Connor,  Charles 
Mulligan,  and  Daniel  Chester  French. 
In  his  address,  Barton  observed:  "This 
[sculpture]  shows  Lincoln  as  Urbana 
saw  him  in  the  days  when  he  stood  at 


the  bar  of  justice  in  the  courthouse. 
Lincoln  stands  with  his  hands  upon 
the  railing  at  his  back,  in  the  calm 
opening  moments  of  his  argument. 
His  pose  is  suggestive  of  great  reserve 
power  and  quiet  confidence  in  the 
justice  of  his  cause.  Abraham  Lincoln 
comes  to  Urbana  again,  where  for 
years  he  was  not  a  stranger,  where 
lawyers  and  tavern  keepers  knew  him. 
Back  he  comes  to  permanently  abide 
in  the  community.  Here  where  his 
fame  increased  and  his  reputation 
grew  with  each  visit,  he  comes  again 
and  comes  to  remain." 

Carl  Volkmann  of  Springfield  is  the 
former  director  of  tiie  Lincoln  I  public) 
Library  in  Springfield.  Now  retired,  he 
is  writing  a  history  of  Lincoln-inspired 
sculpture  in  the  state,  from  which  this 
article  is  derived. 
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